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CHEVROLET 
LUMINA 
EuRO SEDAN 


Now there's a sport 


sedan that knows how 


to handle Mother Nature. 


A car engineered to help 


keep you in control 


when the road or the 
weather takes a turn for 
the worse. With the 
confidence of standard 
4-wheel anti-lock brakes 
(ABS). COnce you've 
used them, you'll never 
settle for anything less.) 


The response of a 





200-horsepower, 24- 
valve ‘Twin Dual Cam 
V6 (on 34 sedans). 
The crisp agility of a 
Corvette-inspired rear 
suspension. Front and 
rear stabilizers. Touring 
tires on aluminum 
wheels. The 1992 





Lumina Euro 
Lumina and Corvette are registered trademarks of the GM Corp 


Lumina Euro Sedan. So 
even if you can't change 
the weather, it doesn't 
have to spoil your day. 
Lumina Euro Sedan 
Features: 
Circle magazine’s 1990 
and 1991 Domestic 
Family Car of the Year. 


e Family 


4.4 Sedan shown 


"See 


your Chevrolet dealer for terms 


e Unsurpassed corrosion 
protection. «Ample room 
for six adults. * Full- 
coverage, no-deductible, 
3-year/36,000-mile 
Bumper to Bumper 

Plus Warranty for 1992 
models, ¢ 24-hour 


Roadside Assistance for 


this limite 


1) warrant 


rt d warranty. Chevrolet,the Chevrolet emblem, ay 
©1991 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, Americal! 








1992 models. See your 


dealer for details. 


THE HEARTBEAT 
OF AMERICA IS 
WINNING: 





Sal’s daughter has a new credit card. 
She says her bills don’t come until she wants them to. 
We asked her what kind it was but she said, “It’s a Private Issue.” 
So we didn't pry. 
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Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else’. Yours advances and a credit line of at least $5,000. And your 
should have a customized billing date, interest-free’cash credit card should pay a special 1.5% Cashback Bonus?" 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TELEVISION: 
Heeeeeere’s Jay! 
Jay Leno brings his trademark nice 
guyness to a late-night institution 
Goodbye, Johnny 
Carson rounds off an amazing 
influential and unforgettable 30 years 


NATION: 
APolicy of Appeasement 
Harried by Buchanan, Bush backpedals 
What Does Pat Want? 
Only the heart and soul of the G.O.P. 
Confessions of a Mafia Turncoat 
Gotti’s former heir apparent fingers him 


WORLD: 
Facing a Rare Opportunity 
Will the West see beyond the moment 
and do more to assist Russia? 
Carnage in a Disputed Enclave 
Armenians slay 200 civilians 


BUSINESS: 
The Oil Patch Goes Bust 


U.S. energy firms are stuck in a deep—and perhaps permanent—slump 





INTERVIEW Author Léon Bing talks about gang life in Los Angeles 
SOCIETY What color is achievement? For many young blacks it is white 
PRESS Anonymous sources topple a Senator. Was it fair? 

RELIGION Conservatives want to remove Harvard's gay chaplain 
SCIENCE Russian space gadgetry is on sale, but should the U.S. buy? 
TECHNOLOGY The Michelangelo virus creates more hype than havoc 


MEDICINE Did an experimental polio vaccine give rise 10 AIDS? ...... eee 


ETHICS What kind of people rescued Jews during the Holocaust? 
THEATER Flawed but fiercely funny works by two ee a playwrights 
BOOKS Barcelona is the biography of a yeasty, civilized cit 

SHOW BUSINESS Spike Lee battles to do the right thing by Malcolm x 


CINEMA Merchant Ivory does thrilling justice to E.M. Forster, again ...... 


ESSAY Nixon argues that foreign policy should be a campaign Issue . 


LETTERS 6 MILESTONES 
GRAPEVINE . 19 PEOPLE 


COVER Illustration for Time by Hirschfeld 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 





d McCarrick is new in his job 

as my partner, associate pub- 
lisher and advertising-sales direc- 
tor, but he’s been part of the TIME 
family for a long while. His par- 
ents subscribed to the magazine 
when he was growing up, and he 
recalls that as a kid, when he final- 
ly had a surfeit of sports on TV, he 
turned to Time. “I can’t remem- 
ber a time when I didn’t read it, 
and after all these years, I’m still 
passionate about it.” 

These days, in the few hours 
when he’s not working on TIME, 
reading TIME or talking about— 





IV went through its huge expansion. Fans wanted to know 
more than they could get from the screen. It’s the same way 


with news now. CNN and the 





Still a fan: associate publisher Ed McCarrick 








guess what?—Ed turns his formi- 


dable energies toward golf (he has “The more we engage 
a three handicap), squash, tennis, the issues that are on people’s minds, 
the American Cancer Society and the better.” 


Catholic Charities in New Canaan, 
Conn., where he lives with his wife Patricia and daughter Sa- 
rah, 2. Since he joined this company as a trainee in 1973, Ed, 
42, has worked in a variety of jobs in sales and marketing. 

Ed thinks his new responsibilities come at an exciting point 
in the magazine’s history. And characteristically he uses a 
sports analogy. “Sports ILLUSTRATED’s success began when 





The Nature Conservancy takes a business 
approach to protecting our natural world. 
Through creative techniques like debt-for- 
nature swaps, we are saving millions of acres 
of Latin American rainforest. Each day in 
the U.S. we invest in over 1,000 additional 
acres of habitat for rare plants and animals. 


network and local shows bring 
readers up to a point of interest 
and quick knowledge. Then 
they turn to TIME for judgment 


2 and intellectual content.” 


Readers are also, he no- 


2 tices, getting a greater variety of 


voices and viewpoints from us 
than they did when he first 
picked us up, “I think that in- 
creasingly there’s a special rela- 
tionship between our magazine 
and the reader,’ observes 
McCarrick. “We've added a di- 
mension beyond a recap of the 
week’s news. We help make the 
country’s perceptions happen, 
We're the week—and more.” 
These changes, says Ed, 
help him in his ad-sales job. 
“The more we engage the issues 
that are on people’s minds, the 
better,” he says. Something 


seems to be working. In a lean year for the economy and adver- 
tising in general, we're going to have a better first quarter than 
we did in 1991, Maybe he can spare some golf tips too. 


Agee Vath. 


We Get a Good Return on Our Investment. 





ODon Sias 


On these protected acres big horn sheep 
return to breed. Trout and salmon return to 
unpolluted streams to spawn. Waterfowl re- 
turn from their migrations to nest and fledge 
their young. Join us, and make an invest- 
ment in our natural heritage. Future return: 
isn’t that what investment is all about? 


r( Yonservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action 
For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 


(or write The Nature ¢ 


onservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 


32700) 
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Behavior of the sexes varies 
significantly in some species. In 


seahorses, for example, it is the 


male who grees birth 


If Men Had The Babies, Some 
Insurance Companies Still Wouldnt Change. 


A lot of people think that insurance companies are impersonal, bureaucratic, 
and only interested in what works for them. And that they'll never change. 

Unfort unately, this is often true. When it comes to addressing women’s needs, many 
insurance companies seem to think it's still the 1950's. 

But Mutual of Omaha has a history of concern for our changing world. We 
realize that women’s lives are changing more than ever before. So we offer individually 
tailored insurance that can evolve and change as your needs do. 
Whether you're a mother. Married. Single. Divorced. 

A working woman. Orany combination. 


Think of it asa plan designed just for you. One 


that's long overdue. M O x 7 
Companies 


Protecting You InWays No One Ever Chought Of Before: 











LETTERS 


HOLY ALLIANCE 


“The story of the 
efforts of Reagan 
and the Pope 
reads like a 
relentless spy 
thriller, one of the 
best ever.” 


Val Marchildon 
Mount Iron, Minn. 


It was refreshing to learn from Carl 
Bernstein’s report that Ronald Reagan 
and Pope John Paul II conspired to assist 
Poland’s Solidarity movement and hasten 
the demise of communism [COVER STo- 
RY, Feb, 24]. The Pope is a man of God 
and Reagan a man of the people. Togeth- 
er they can’t miss. Hurrah for democracy! 

Clarence B. Santos 
Los Angeles 








OH Magical Moments in Albertville 


TIME 
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ALLIANCE 


AN INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 





You left out an ironic twist to this story 
that casts President Reagan in a totally 
different light. A few months before Soli- 
darity was outlawed in Poland, Reagan 
outlawed the air-traffic-controllers union 
and barred any of its members who went 
on strike from working for the Federal 
Aviation Administration for life. It seems 
he did not want the same freedom for 
Americans that he did for the Poles. Rea- 











gan noted that the workers’ union 

contrary to anything the Soviets would 

want or the communists [in Poland] would 

want.” It’s also contrary to anything Rea- 
gan would want for this country. 

Jim Clarn 

East Islip, N.Y. 


“was 


We're conditioned these days to think 
of the word covert as meaning something 
underhanded, sinister or even downright 
evil. It’s refreshing, then, to see that the 
so-called covert actions of Reagan and 
Casey and the Pope have had such won- 
derfully sublime results—and not a single 
life lost. Just as Pope John Paul II has 
faith, we need to have faith in our lead- 
ers—in their ability to make the right deci- 


sions, both ethically and _ strategically. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Poland, 


blessed things happen. 
Eugenia Killoran 
Los Angeles 


Last week I taught my students about 
the separation of church and state. This 
week | learned that the Pope is running 
U.S. foreign policy. No wonder our young 
people are cynical about American ideals. 

Carol A. Brown, Associate Professor 
University of Lowell 
Lowell, Mass. 














We categorically deny Bernstein’s as- 
sertion that the National Endowment for 
Democracy “worked closely with [c1a Di- 
rector William] Casey” in providing sup- 
port to Solidarity. We responded directly 
to requests for assistance from Polish dem- 
ocrats, in a manner consistent with our 
mission and procedures, and never had any 
contact whatsoever with Casey. The deci- 
sion to provide such support was taken by 
our board of directors, which is by law in- 
dependent of the U.S. government. Bern- 
stein’s claim is without any foundation. 

Carl Gershman, President 
National Endowment for Democracy 
Washington 


rhe story of the efforts of Reagan and 

the Pope reads like a relentless spy thrill- 

er, one of the best ever. The one element 

driving these two world leaders was hope, 
and it paid off immensely. 

Val Marchildon 

Mount Iron, Minn 


You state that under pressure from 
the Vatican, the U.S. since 1984 has “re- 
luctantly agreed to an outright ban on the 
use of any U.S. aid funds by either coun- 
tries or international health organizations 
for the promotion of birth control or abor- 
tion.” That statement is absurd. U.S. 





em 





LETTERS 


funds were withheld only from specific 
agencies that insist on promoting abor- 
tion, and all such funds were reallocated 
to other agencies that run contraception 
programs. Last year the U.S. spent $350 
million in foreign aid for contraception, 
which was about 45% of all funds contrib- 

uted by foreign-aid donors worldwide. 
Douglas Johnson, Legislative Director 
National Right to Life Committee 
Washington 





Because a foreign churchman, the 
Pope, does not believe in birth control, the 
U.S. agreed to alter its foreign-aid pro- 
gram to comply with church teaching on 
birth control. Thomas Jefferson must be 
turning over in his grave. 

Joan White 
Richmond 


What Clinton Did During the War 


You treat with sensitivity the agoniz- 
ing late-’60s decisions by Governor Bill 
Clinton and thousands of other young 
Americans to avoid going to Vietnam 
[NATION, Feb. 24]. With faint praise, and 
considerably less sensitivity, you note that 
“many of the young men who served in 
Vietnam did so with honor and bravery. 
And some with distinction.” Let’s not di- 





minish the contribution of those who 

chose to serve. You might more appropri- 

ately have said of those who did, “Most 

did so with honor and bravery. And tens of 
thousands with distinction.” 

Marvin L. Braman 

Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 

Amherst, N.H. 


I agree that the excerpts you published 
of Clinton’s Rortc letter “eloquently cap- 
tured the anguish of the times.” So did 
your article. | remember those times well. 
The day Clinton wrote the letter, I had 
just turned a draft-eligible 18. His letter 
reflects the considerable thought of a citi- 
zen deeply concerned about his country’s 
future as well as his own. That sort of con- 
cern is hardly scandalous, then or now. 
We could use more of it today. 

Bill Page 
Glenview, IIl 


There are many of us who are tired of 
reading about the Clinton types who wres- 
tled with their consciences over whether 
to serve their country in time of war. What 
separates those of us who went to Viet 
nam from the others is that we developed 
the inner courage to deal with the possi- 
bility of being killed or maimed. This 
courage was present in all of us, whether 





inder That Weve 








we volunteered or were drafted. It is one 
of the glues that holds the fabric of a soci- 
ety together. Is there a long shadow of 
Vietnam? You bet! It’s in the memories 
and hearts of those who went. It will forev- 
er differentiate us from those who stayed. 
Charles Solomone 

Boulder 


Twist in Logic 

As far as I know, naiveté is not yet a 
crime. The comments in your article [NA- 
TION, Feb. 24] regarding Mike Tyson’s 
rape victim suggest otherwise and perpet- 
uate the myth that the woman deserved it 
or was “asking for it.” Maybe a woman 
lacks common sense because she went to a 
guy’s room or should have known better. 
Maybe she used poor judgment, but the 

penalty for it should not be rape 
Jane C. Kelley 
Aptos, Calif 


I was horrified that Donald Trump ad- 
vocated that Tyson “buy his way out of jail 
by fighting again and donating his take to 
Indiana rape centers.” Trump’s justifica 
tion for this unsettling position was that 
this would help rape victims—an amazing 


twist in logic and a rationalization based 
on the lowest morality, Such thinking by 


LETTERS 
powerful men is a factor in the increase of 
rape in America: | out of 4 women in this 
country will be a rape victim. I’m not sure 
who is worse, Tyson or Trump 
Paull oubris 
Revere, Pa 


After reading “The Bad and the Beau- 
tiful” by Richard Corliss, I wonder if Ty- 
son isn’t the one who was raped. 

David M. Bauer Jr 
Norristown, Pa. 


No Songs Without the Words 


No, composer Cy Coleman [PROFILE, 
Feb, 24] was not alone in the creation of 
such classics as Hey, Look Me Over; Witch- 
craft; The Best Is Yet to Come; Real Live 
Girl. These songs achieved their “classic” 
standing with the help of lyrics written by 
my late sister, Carolyn Leigh. Coleman 
once said of Leigh: “She was a poet.” 

June Silver 
Longboat Key, Fla 


Classroom Gender Gap 


The headline of 
American Association of University 
Women report asked, “Is School Unfair 
to Girls?” [EDUCATION, Feb. 24]. Good 


your story on the 


question, but in 1991 does it really get to 
the heart of the matter? Wondering 
whether there is gender discrimination in 
America’s education system is akin to 
spending years studying acid rain or street 
crime. The answer is clear. The question 
should be “What are we going to do about 
it—today?” The A.A.U.W. report stated 
that our nation’s schools provide a hot- 
house environment for sexual discrimina- 
tion, a place where young people learn not 
only their ABCs but the hard lessons of a 
society that unwisely judges its members 
by their gender. We're still witnessing bla- 
tant mistreatment of women and girls by 
teachers, textbooks, tests and other neces 
sities of learning. The report will generate 
a flood of recommendations; then it will 
be placed back on the shelf and ignored. If 
we were serious about correcting gender 
discrimination, we surely could have made 
a greater dent by now. 
Joan Develin Coley, Chair 
Department of Education 
Western Maryland College 
Westminster, Md. 


While the A.A.uU.wW. report highlights 
how girls are “shortchanged in the class 
room,” it does not address one of the most 
talked-about and researched solutions 
learning in an all-girl classroom. Study af- 
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| ter study documents the success of girls’ 
| schools in fostering self-esteem and confi- 
dence and in encouraging students to pur- 
sue nontraditional fields such as math and 
science. A recent national survey we con- 
ducted found that 25% of last year’s grad- 
uating seniors planned to pursue math, 
science or engineering careers—four 
times the national average. There is a 
valuable alternative in girls’ schools. 
Mary Lou Leipheimer, Co-Chair 
National Coalition of Girls’ Schools 
Concord, Mass. 


Olympic Moments 


here have been philosophical discus- 
sions about how many angels could dance 
on the head of a pin. There is a corollary 
to this type of thinking in determining the 
“winner” in many Olympic events [WIN- 
| TER OLympics, Feb. 24]. Just because we 
are able to measure an athlete's speed to a 
one-hundredth of a second does not mean 
the difference is of any significance. Are 
we judging the athletic performance of a 
human or the accuracy of our timing de 
vices? A one-hundredth of a second is so 
small as not to be worthy of differentiating 
one person’s speed from another's. 
’at Weinheimer 
Stonewall, Texas 
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Bosom Battle 


We've received more than 110 letters in 
response to Barbara Ehrenreich’s Essay 


| onthe U.S. obsession with large breasts 


and the controversy over the safety of 
surgical implants |Feb. 17]. Of those 
who wrote, 46% felt the article left the 
impression that silicone breast implants 
are used only for frivolous cosmetic 
surgery and failed to sufficiently 
emphasize the benefits. Carol 
Carothers, a Maryland medical student, 
argued that the safety of “silicone is the 
issue, not the psychological reasoning 
of a person who has breast 
augmentation.” Fifty-four percent of 
those responding applauded 
Ehrenreich’s attack on the concept of 
micromastia (small breasts) and the 
dread symbol of this “disease,” the 
A-cup bra. Several had their curiosity 
piqued: “If micromastia describes the 
condition of having small breasts, then 
what is the term for the equivalent 
affliction of the male sexual organ?” But 
J. Jay Kochis of Dothan, Alabama, put 
things in perspective: “We are doomed 
to an infantile existence if we place more 
emphasis on the size of a woman's chest 
than on what is between her ears.” 


et Than Any Other 


| athletes is alarmingly high. Perhaps your 































I was appalled by your description of 
figure-skating gold medalist Natalia Mish- | 
kutienok from the former Soviet Union as | 
“a tad chunky.” No wonder the incidence 
of anorexia and bulimia among women 


reporters should be covering livestock 

competitions, where judgments regarding 

body size and fat percentage would be rel- 
evant, or at least harmless. 

inn Brodsky 

Champaign, IIl. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letter 
& Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10026 
) > 060 
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Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


— TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 





CRITICS’ VOICES 





BY TIME’S REVIEWERS. Compiled by Georgia Harbison 


MOVIES 





HEAR MY SONG. This Anglo- 
Irish hit, about a nightclub 
manager (Adrian Dunbar) 
who hopes to lure a retired 
Irish tenor (played with well 
calculated reserve by Ned 
Beatty) from exile for one last 
concert, has for a time a jaun 
ty, quirky air. But director Pe- 
ter Chelsom allows eccentrici- 
ty to deteriorate into cuteness 


KAFKA. In his first film since 
sex, lies, and videotape, Steven 
Soderbergh serves up a flimsy 
whodunit starring Kafka 
(played by Jeremy Irons, the 
male Meryl). It’s a film-school 
movie, with devices lifted from 
The Third Man; vertiginous 
staircases, malevolence glis- 
tening off the cobblestones, a 


madman’s drool caught in the 
Prague moonlight. As some- 
one murmurs, “All a bit much, 
don’t you think?” Yes, pity— 
and not nearly enough. 


THIS IS MY LIFE. “And my 
mother wants to be a stand-up 
comic.” In Nora Ephron’s 
adorable yet unsentimental 
comedy, Dottie Ingels (Julie 
Kavner) is an up-to-date Stella 
Dallas: an Everymom whose 
greatest responsibility is to live 
for herself. 





JOHN PIZZARELLI: ALL OF 
ME (Novus/RCA). Smooth, 
well-groomed versions of stan- 
dards, with Pizzarelli (son of 
sure-handed jazz guitarist 
Bucky) providing some nimble 


All company dnd, or product names are trademarks and/or fegystered trademarks of ther 
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chording and easygoing vocals. 
He sings a little like a Sesame 
Street Chet Baker, but his gent- 
ly swinging ways still send 
tunes like the title track out 
under full sail 


BOOKS 


OUTERBRIDGE REACH by 
Robert Stone (Ticknor & 
Fields; $21.95). Owen Browne, 
a fortyish American male, 
plunges into an improbable 
sailboat race around the globe 
The hero's wife and a cynical 
documentary filmmaker ob- 
serve Owen's quest with differ- 
ent interests in mind, The con- 
clusion is shattering and not to 
be forgotten 


RISING SUN by Michael 
Crichton (Knopf; $22). Japan- 
bashing has never been more 
exquisitely calibrated for best 
sellerdom. There is a whodunit 
at the heart of this commercial 








thriller, but the identity of the 
bad guys is never in any doubt 
Lay out some plastic for this 
novel before publishers’ row 
becomes a subsidiary of Sony 


THE SHERIFF OF NOTTING- 
HAM by Richard Kluger (Vi- 
king; $23). Robin Hood has 
only a minor role in this novel 
of 13th century England. The 
Sheriff, maligned by history 
and Hollywood, is shown to be 
a dutiful official confronting 
personal and moral dilemmas 
and the origins of constitution- 
al government. A real parch- 
ment turner, richly imagined 
and beautifully written 


TELEVISION 


THE DENNIS MILLER SHOW 
(syndicated, weeknights), The 
former Saturday Night Live 

newscaster has made a surpris 
ingly smooth transition to the 
talk-show couch, Miller's eso- 














teric references (from Stephen 
Sondheim to Herman Mel- 
ville) are sometimes too self- 


scene, the media, the exploit- 
ative side of creativity and rue- 
ful romance. This off-Broad- 


revivals (like the 1981 Chan- 
nels/Inserts). March 17-29. 


es and flopsy bunnies of this 
great storyteller. But Peter and 
his friends weren't Potter's 


conscious, but he’s hip, intelli- | way succés d’estime has | THROUGH THE GARDEN only creations, and the show 
gent and—a rarity on TV— vaulted to a commercial run. GATE: THEWORLD OF BEA- also delves into a trove of her 
authentically curious. TRIX POTTER, Cleveland | naturalistic sketches. Kids will 


NIGHTMARE CAFE (Nac, Fri- 
days, 10 p.m. EST). Ata super- 
| natural all-night diner, pass- 
ersby relive key events from 
their past. TV could certainly 
use a Twilight Zone for the 
"90s, but this tacky, poorly act- 
ed horror-fantasy series from 
Wes Craven (A Nightmare on 
Elm Street) will make no one 
forget Rod Serling. 


THEATER 


SIGHT UNSEEN. A trendy art- 
ist revisits the woman who first 
inspired him and tries to steal 
the sole memento of that time, 
a portrait of her. Writer Don- 
ald Margulies weaves a glitter- 
ing web of satire about the art 





CONRACK. Novelist Pat Con- 
roy (Prince of Tides) has 
helped turn his autobiographi- 
cal tale, The Water Is Wide, 
about a young white teacher 
and rural black pupils, into a 


| sweet Jon Voight movie and, 


now, a poignant musical at 
Washington’s Ford’s Theater. 


ETCETERA 





MERCE CUNNINGHAM 
DANCE COMPANY. Now 72, 
Cunningham has been making 
modern choreography for 50 
fiercely independent years. His 
dance seasons at Manhattan’s 
City Center Theater are an afi- 
cionado’s delight. This time, as 
usual, he mixes new works 
(three of them) and welcome 








Museum of Natural History. 
Childhood would be a fallow 


field without the carrot patch- 








love the accompanying tea 
parties and interactive video 
games. Through May 4. 


What is the sound of one Head talking? Check out David 

| Byrne. Since leaving Talking Heads, the brainiest rock band 

of the ’80s, to go solo, Byrne has found his muse in the 
unexpected: an album of Latin salsa (1989's Rei Momo) anda 
mystical orchestral soundscape (last year’s The Forest). Now 
Byrne has transplanted his rock roots into fertile tropical soil. | 
In UH-OH (Luaka Bop), released last week, jangling electric- | 
| guitar riffs alternate with piquant Caribbean rhythms, often in 
the same song, while Byrne aims his quirky intelligence at sex- | 


change operations, domestic discord and even the Deity: 
“Well God can turn the world around/ And he can push it in 
| the dirt/ And he can tear it all apart/ He don’t care who’all 


gets hurt/ Oh, something ain’t right.” The mix is 


intoxicating—a dark elixir candy-coated with buoyant 
melodies and lyrics that smile even as they bite. At once 
scathing and funny, swinging and strange, UH-OH is Little 


Creatures with dancing feet. 











he Epson Laser Printer Line. This could be the longest argument yet for buying an Epson® laser printer. And 
a rather compelling one at that. 
Not only because Epson invented the computer printer, but because more people use our printers than 
any other brand in the world. Which should tell you something about the quality of the products 
we make. The Acionl avr 
Our current laser line is no exception. There's our easy-to-use, easy-to-afford ActionLaser™ II, the perfect 
introduction to laser printing. Our powerful EPL™-7500, rated PC World’s “Best Buy” among Adobe® 
PostScript® lasers, a RISC-based machine designed to handle the most sophisticated graphics applica- 
tions. And our hard-working EPL-8000, able to produce superior output in a shared environment of up 
to three users—without a network or switchbox. Tee 


All three, of course, come with our lengthy two-year warranty, and the kind of reliability that’s made Epson 


the longest running name in printers. 
We could go on and on, But we'll leave that to your Epson dealer. For the name of the one nearest a 
The EPL-7500 


you, call 800-289-3776. 
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INTERVIEW 


In the Brutal World of 


L.A.’s Toughest Gangs 


LEON BING spent four years with the Crips and the 
Bloods to find out why they are waging war on one another 


in the desolate heart of the City of Dreams 


By JANICE CASTRO LOS ANGELES 


Q. You live in a comfortable part of Pasade- 
na. You grew up wealthy, were once a very 
successful fashion model. What made you 


geles and write about the Bloods and the 
Crips? 

A. I'd heard a lot about the gangs and the 
drive-by shootings. But I'd never read any- 
thing about these guys as people. There 
are well over 100,000 of these kids in L.A. 
| These are American kids! They're drifting 
into gangs at eight or nine, some becom- 
ing killers by the time they’re 12. I won- 
dered, What do they think? What makes 
them hate each other? 


Q. What did you learn? 

A. They're killing each other, and it’s get- 
ting worse all the time. Their lives are so 
desolate, they have so little hope, and they 
are taking it out on people like themselves. 
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go into the projects of South Central LosAn- | 


Their parents, some of them, are on crack 
or other drugs. They have nothing you 
would recognize as family life, too little 
food, no future. Many of them are abused 
children. Nobody cares about them. They 
are afraid to walk to the store alone, or to go 
to their friend’s house without protection. 


Q. One of the most remarkable things about | 
your book, Do or Die, is that you were able to 
get close to people who would kill each oth- 
er on sight, yet they accepted the fact that 
you shared the confidence of their mortal 
enemies. Gang members knew that if you 
were talking to them one day, you might be 
visiting the homes of their enemies the next 
day. How could they confide in you? 

A. They trusted me. I played fair. | had be- 
come their voice. 


| Q. Why did you trust them? 


A. Instinct. They weren't looking to do me 
harm. 








Q. And here you were, driving all over the 
worst possible neighborhoods in Los Ange- 
les, alone in your BMW. You may have 
known the guy you were going to see, but 
weren't you afraid of all the other guys on all 
the other streets? 

A. No. Maybe God takes care of fools. 


Q. Why are the gangs at war? 

A. Because they have nothing to live for, 
except their gang, their “hood. They 
“claim their "hood,”—pledge allegiance 
to their neighborhood gang—and it be- 
comes their whole world, their family. 
Their loyalty is fierce. The drive-bys are 
mostly “‘paybacks,”’ revenge killings, 
sometimes for feuds that started before 
they were born. 


Q. Some gang members talked to you about 
their lives with devastating clarity. One, 
Sidewinder, said that he does not want to 
have children, that he would rather kill his 
own child than live to see him killed by an- 
other child. Another, Hart, was so vulnera- 
ble, so sad, that you seriously considered 
raising him yourself. 

A. Hart was 13, and he was so small. I 
could never have him living in my home 
now. He’s 16, and he’s big, and I couldn’t 
handle him. 


Q. Why do most of the conversations with 
gang members in your book take place in 
cars? 

A. Because that’s the only private place 
we could find. And it’s safe. 


| Q. You described driving around with one 


homeless gang member named Faro. 

A. There are a lot of homeless children in 
South Central. Their parents are on 
drugs, and they discard them. Or they 
have no homes, and the children drift 
away. I have seen eight-year-old girls 
alone by the roadside holding up signs 
reading | WILL WORK FOR FOOD. What 
do you think is going to happen to 
them? All the time, homeless children 
turn up in gang neighborhoods knocking 
on doors, saying, “I want to claim. I 
want to be from this ‘hood.” And the 
gangs let them in. 


Q. The same gang members who will tor- 
ture an enemy to death simply for being 
caught alone will take in homeless children? 
A. Sometimes. They are not all the same. 
But even the most sensitive among them 
often have committed terrible violence. 


Q. Like Faro. As pathetic and frightened 
and helpless as he seemed. 

A. He’s on trial for murder. He tried to 
steal a car from this guy, and when the guy 
resisted, he knocked him down and ran 
over him with the car. Then he backed up, 
ran over him again, then he drove around 
the block and came back and ran over him 
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m embarrassed to tell you how many times I’ve tried to go cold turkey to quit 
smoking. I | never really lasted. Sooner or later, I'd start smoking again. Then, my doctor suggested 
a new approach that includes the Habitrol™ (nicotine) patch. 


TIL NOW, I NEVER THOUGHT I 
COULD REALLY QUIT SMOKING. _/ 


Habitrol is a skin patch. When used as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 






program, it has been clinically proven to significantly increase the chances of quitting by relieving 
the craving for nicotine. 

In addition to the smoking cessation program, | was given a free kit. The kit includes tips 
on getting through the rough times and an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. My doctor is a 
big support as well. He even gave me a list of support groups | could attend. 

Of course, Habitrol won’t work for everyone. Only your doctor can determine if it’s right 
for you. If you're pregnant or suffer from any serious disease, be sure to tell your doctor. The most 
common side effect is skin irritation. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor about Habitrol therapy. Or call 
1-800-YES-U-CAN, for more information, today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, this could be your chance. NEW 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. Habitrol 
(nicotine) 


See bre! summary of Prescriting information on nest pape 











Habitrol ™ 
(nicotine) 


Transdermal Therapeutic System 
Systemic delivery of 21, 14, of 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
BRIEF SUMMARY. FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION SEE PACKAGE 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habito! treatment «s indicated as an ad to smohing cessation for the rebet of mico- 
tine withdrawal symploms Habitrol treatment should be used as a part of a com- 
prehensive behavioral smoiung cessabon programm. 

The use ol Habitrol systems for longer than 3 months has nct been studied 


CONTRAINDICATION: 
Use of Haberol systems is contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity oF aller 
gy to nicotine or bo any of the components of Ihe Merapeutic system 


Nicotine from any source can be tonic and addictive Smoking causes lung cancer 
heal cisease. emphysema, and rraty axtversely affect the fetus and the pregnant woman 
For any smoker with oF whout concomitant disease oF pregnancy, the risk of nicotine 
replacement in a sencking cessation program should be weighed agars! the hazard of 
continued smoking while using Habito! systems, and the bkelinocd of achveving ces 
sation of smoking withoul necoline replacement 


Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus, contasns 
nicoting, hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monomide Nicotine has been shown in 
animal studies to Cause feta! harm. it is theretore presumed that Habetrol treat- 
ment can cause fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The eftect 
of nicotine delivery by Habitro! systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Effects). Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to allempt cessation using eucational and behavioral interven- 
tions betore using pharmacological approaches. It Habitro! therapy is used 
uring pregnancy, or it the patent becomes pregnant while using Habitro! 
treatment. the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine thal are tokeraled by adult smokers can produce syrptorss 
of poisoning and could prove tatal # Habstrol systems are applied oF ingested by 
children or pets. Used 21 mgiday systems contain about 60% {32 mg) of thes emi 
‘al drug content. Thesetore, patents should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habstrol systems out of Ie reach of chuidren and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

‘The patient should be urged to stop smoteng completely when initiating Habtrot 
Merapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Patients should be sntormed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Habbtrol systems, they may experience adverse 
fects due to peak micobne levels higher than those expenenced from smoking 
alone. It there 1s a clinically significant increase in cardiovascular oF other effects 
attributable to nicotine. the Habslro! dose should be reduced or Habitro! treatment 
Physioans should anhoipate that concometant 
medicahions may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habitrot systems Deyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
should be discouraged because the chronic consumption of nicotine by any route 
Can be harmiy! and addicting 

Reactions: \n 3 6-week open-label Cerra irritation and sensitizabon 
‘study of Hatytro! systems. 22 of 220 patents exhibited definite erythema at 24 
hours ater application. Upon rechatlenge, 3 patents exhibited mild-to-moderate 
contact atlergy Patents with contact sensitization should be cautioned that a seri- 
ous reaction could occur trom exposure to other nicotine-containing products or 
semoking. In the efficacy trials, erythema following system removal was typically 
seen in about 17% of patients, some edema in 4%. and dropouts due to shin reac 
fons occurred n 6% of pahents. 

Papents should be instructed to promptly dsscontinue the Habitrot treatment 
and contact ther physicians if hey expenence severe or persisient focal skin reac « 
thons af the site of application (¢ g severe erythema, pruritus or edema) oF a gen- 
eralized Skin reaction (@ 9 . urbcaria, hives, of generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disense: Hari'0! systems we usually well tolerated by patents wrth normal 
‘skin. but may be ierRating for pabents with some skin disorders (atopK: or eczema 


tous daematitis) 
Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |" 1155 0! (cole 
replacement in pahents with certian cardiovascular and penpheral vascular d's 
eases should be wenghed aganst the benels of iciuding nicotine replacement en 
@ Smoking cessation program for Inem Specifically. patients with coronary heart 
disease (testory of myocardial intarchon and/or angina pectoris), serious cardiac 
amhyitmaas, oF vasospestic diseases (Buerger’s disease, Prinzmetal’s variant angi- 
na) should be carefully screened and evaluated Detore necobne replacement vs pre - 
scribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Habitro! treatment was 
reported occasionally Il serious cardiovascular symptoms oocut with Habitrol 
treatment, t should be discontinued 

Hatetrol breatment should generally not be used in patients during the immedi - 
ale post: myocardial nlarchon penod. pabents with serous atryttenas and 
patients with severe or worseneng angena pectoris 
Renal or Hepatic insufficiency: |he pharmacokinetics of micoting Nave Not 
been studied in the elderty or in patients with renal or hepatic impairment 
Howeve!. given thal nicotine 1s extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 1S dependent on liver blood flow, some iniyence of hepatic impairment 
On Crug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal 
impanrment would be expected to affect the clearance of nicotine or its metabolnes 
from the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY , Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: }130)'"0! Veximent should be usec with cauhon 
patents with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma or insulin-dependent dia 
eles since nicotine causes the release ot catecholamines by the adrenal medul- 
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Peptic Uicer Disease: Nicotine celays healing rn peptic vicer disease Ineretore, 
‘Habstro! treatment should be used with caution in patients with active pepe vicers 
and only when the benelits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking Crssa- 


bon program outwengh Ihe risks. 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nicohoe constitutes a 15k {acior !or development 
of matignant hypenension in patents with accelerated hypertension therelore. 
Hapitrol treatment should be used with caution in these pabents and only ahen the 
Denefits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessation program oul 
weigh Ihe nsks 

Information tor Patients 

A patent instruction sheet ss included in the package of Habitrol systems ais 
pensed to the patient. & contains important intormaon and wnstructionss on how 10 
ust and dispose of Habilrol systems properly Patierits should be encouraged 10 
ak questons of the physician and pharmacist 

Pabents must be adwesed to keep both used and unused systems oul of the reach of 


children and pets 


Drug Interactions 
‘Smoking cessation, with of without mootine replacement may alter the pharma - 
cokinetics of cenain concomitant medications. 
May Require a Decrease in 
Possible Mechanism 
Acetaminophen, catleine. Deinducton of nepatic 
imipramine. oxazepam, enaymes on smoking 
pentazocine, propranoiol cessabon 
theaphrytling 
insyiin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 
Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 
(eg. prazosin. tabetalol) catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 
May Require an Increase In 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 
Adrenergy: agonists Decrease in circulating 
(eg. soproterenol catecholarmnes with 
phenylephrine) smoking cessaon 
Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 


Carcinogenesis, 
Nicotine itsait does not appeat 10 be a carcinogen in laboratory animals However, 
nicotine and its metabolites increased the cidence of tumors in the cheek pouch- 
ts of hamsters and forestomach of F244 rats. respectively, when given in combina - 
hon with tumor-initiators. One study. which could not be rephcated, suggested that 
cobnane. the primary metabolite of macotine. may cause hymphorehcular sarcoma ft 
the lange intestine in rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagemc in the Ames Salmonella 
test. Nicotine induced reparable DMA damage in an E coll test syste Nicotine 
was shown to be genotonc in a test system using Chinese hamster ovaty zits. in 
‘ats and rabbits. implantation can be delayed or inhibited by reduction in DNA syn- 
resis that appears to be caused by nicotine. Studies have shown a decrease in litter 
size in rats Pealed wih nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (sce WARNINGS) 
The harmtul effects of cigarefie smoking on maternal and fetal health are clearly 
established. These include low birth weight. an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion, and increased pennatal mortality. The speciic effects of Habitro! treat- 
mert on fetal development are unknown Therelore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged lo altenpt cessation using educational and behavioral interventions 
before using pharmacological approaches. 

Spontaneous abortion during micoline replacement therapy has been reported 
a5 with smoking nicotine as a contnbuting lactor cannot be excluded 

Habitrol treatment should be used during pregnancy only it the hivetihood of 
smoking cessation justifies the potendal resk of use of nicotine replacement by the 
patent, who may conlinue to smoke 


Teratogenicity 

Animal Studies: tecoline wes shown to produce skeletal abnormalines in the of 
Spring ol mice when given doses tonic to tre dams (25 mg/ey/day IP oF SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicobne Yeratogencly Nas Not been studied in humans except 
35 a. component of ogarene smoke (each cigarette smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
racofing). It has not been possible to conclude whether cigaretie smoking is terato - 
genic to humans. 

Other Effects 

Animal Stedies: * 0\coline bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon 
hays caused acidosis. hypercarba. and hypotension (fetal and maternal con- 
centrations were about 20 times those achieved after smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes) Fetal beating movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after 
intravenous injection of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds lor 5 minutes) Uterine blood tlow was 
reduced about 30% after infusion of 0.1 mg/ag/min nicotine lor 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smokong about 6 cagarettes every 
munute for 20 minutes) 

Maman Experience: (\yarete smcing during pregnancy 1S associated with an 
increased risk of spontaneous abortion. low-birthweight infants and perinatal mor- 
tality Nicobine and carbon mononide ave considered the most likely mediators of 
these outcomes The efects of cgarette smoking on telat carhovascular parameters 
have been studied near term. Cigareties increased fetal aortic blood flow and heart 
ale. and decreased ulenine blood flow and fetal Dreathing movements Habytro! 
‘reatment has not Deen studied in pregnant humans 

Labor and Delivery 

Habitrol systems are not recommended fo be left on during labor and delivery The 
thlects of micotine on Ihe moter oF the fetus duting labor are unknown 

Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Habitrol Inerapy is administered to 
nursing women. The salety of Habitrol treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined Nicotine passes freely into breast milk, the milk-to-plasma 
rao averages 29 Nicotine is absorbed orally An intant has the ability to 
clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance. however, the etficiency ot 
removal is probably lowest at birth The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected lo be lower with Habitro! treatment when used as directed than 
ath cigarette smoking. as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
intant to meotine trom Habitrol systems should be weighed against the 
risks associated with the intant’s exposure to nicotine from continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
Dreast milk with other components of tobacco smoke) and trom Habitro! 
systems alone of in combenahion with continued smoking 

Pediatric Use 

Habitrol systems are not recommended for use in children because the saety and 
etlechveness of Habetro! treatment in children and adolescents who smoke have rot 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patents over the age of 60 participated in clinical nats of Hatetrot ther - 
apy Habivo! Merapy appeared fo be 2s effective in thus age group as in younger 
smokers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patents who partiopated «0 controlled 
clinical nats is complicated by the occurrence of Gt and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdrawal aS well as recotine excess. The actual incdences of Doth are confound- 
ed by concurrent smoking by many of the patients. n the triaks, when reporting 
adverse evens. the inveshgators did nol atlempt to identity the cause at the symp- 


tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event associated wilh topical nicotine is a Short: Irved 
erythema. pruritus. of burrung af the applicabon site, which was seen al least once 


in 35% of patients on Habitrol treatment in the clinical tnals. Local erythema afer 
system removal was noted af leas! once in 17% of patients and local edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact 
sensitizahon) occurred in 2% of patients on Habstrol treatrent (see PRECAL- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 
The Ioliowing adverse events were reportes more trequenty  Hibtrol treated papers 
han in placedo-treated patents or extubled @ ose resporse in cliracal trials 
system - Darnea” dyspepsia” 


tReported in 1% t0 3Seo! patients 

Unmareed if reported in < 1% of patients 

Adverse events reported in Habérol- and placebo-treated pabents at about the 
Same trequency in clinical Waals are Ested betow The clirecal ssgniticance of the 
2550031100 between Habilrol treatment and these events  urinown, bul they are 
reported as alering mtsematon for the clican 

Body 2s a whole - Allergyt. back paint 

Cardiowascula: system - Hypertension? 

Digestive system - Abdoming paint. consbpationt. nausea” vomiting 
Nervous system - Dizoness” concentration enparedt. headache (17) wnsormna® 
Respiratory system - Cough increased? pharyngitis? sinusitis t 


Urogenstal system - Dysmrenonthea” 

Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported i 3% 10 9% of patients 

tReported in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unmarhed 4 reported in < 1% of patents 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habito! systems are likely to have a low abuse potential based on differences between 
it and cogaretes in tour characteristics corrmonly considered important in contniduting 
to abuse much slower absorption. much snaliet Suctafons in biood levels. lower 
blood levels cf nicotine. and less frequent use (\.e once daily) 

Dependence on nicotine polacnilex chewing gun replacement (nerapy has Deen 
reported. Such dependence might also ooout trom transtesence to Habstrol systems 
of totiacco-based nicotine dependence The use ol the system beyond 3 months 
has nol been evaluated and should be discourages 

To meumize he resk of dependence. patents should be encouraged bo withdraw 
(radually kom Habito! treatment after 4 to & weeks of usage Recommended dose 
reduction is to progressively decrease the dase every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The effects of applying severa! Habitra! systems sevultaneously ce of swatlowe 
lamella Salty Note Concerning 

pildren) 

The o-a! LD. for nicotine in rodents varies with species but is in excess of 24 
Mma/tg. death is due to resperatory paratyss The oral minum lethal cose of co 
ne in dogs «s greater than 5 mg/g The oral manimym acute letha! dose tor nico- 
fine in human adults is reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 morng) 

Two of thwee Habitro! 30 om? systems in capsules ted to dogs weighing 8-17 ky 
were emetic: but did no! produce any other signehcant clinical signs. The adminis - 
tration of these palches corresponds to about 6-17 mg/kg of recone 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Hatetrol systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acule nicotine porsonng including pallor, cold 
sweat, nausea. Salivahon, vomiting, abdominal pain, diarthea, headache, cizzi- 
ness, desturbed Nearing and vesion, tremor, mental contusion, and weakness 
Prostration, hypotension. and respiratory tailure may ensue with large over- 
doses. Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death follows as a resull 
of peripheral ot central respiratory paralysis or. less frequently, cardiac failure 
Overdese From Topical Exposere 
The Habitrol system should be removed imerexiately ¢ the pahent shows signs of 
overdosage and the patent should seek immediate medical care The shon surtace 
May be flushed with water and dred No soap should be used since it may 
increase mcotine absorption Nicotine will continue to be delrvered into the blood - 
Stream fot several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics) 
ther removal ol the system Decause of a depot of nicotine in the skin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habrtvol systems should be relerred to a health care facility tor 
management. Due to the passitxlty of nicotine-miduced sexeures, activated chat - 
coal should be administered. In unconscious patents with a secure airway, instill 
activaled charcoal via nasogasine tube A saline cahartc oF sorbitol added to the 
first dose of activated charcoal may speed gastrointestinal passage of the system 
Repeated doses of actrvated charcoal should be admenestered as long as the sys ~ 
tem remains he gastrombestinal tract sonce it will continue to release nicotine for 
many how's 
Management of Nicotine Poisoning 
Other supportive measures inchde diazepam or barbiturates for sewures. ayopine for 
excessive bronchial secrebors oF Ciarthea, respiratory support for respiratory failure, 
and vigorous thd support for mypotension and carchovascular collapse 
Satety and Handling 
Hattrot systems can be a dermal wmtant and can cause contact sensitwation 
Although exposure of health care workers to nicotine trorn Habytro! systems should 
be minemal, care should be taken fo avoid unnecessary contact wilh achive sys 
tems It you do Nagle active systems, wash with water alone. since soap may 
increase nicotine absorption. Do mot touch your eyes 


Disposal 
When the used system is removed trom Ihe sin, it should be folded over and placed 
in he protective pouch which contained the new system The used system should be 
immediately despased of in such a way to prevent its access by cheldren or pets. See 
patent «ntormaton for lurther directions for handling and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Habetro! systems are sensitive to heat. A 
Sight discoloration of the system is not signdicart 

Do not store unpouched Once removed Irom the protective pouch, Habetrol 
Systems should be applied prompty since nicotine is volable and the system may 
lose strengih 
CARTION: Federal tan prohibits dispensing without prescription 
Printed in USA 
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INTERVIEW 
again. And then he put the car in reverse, 
| and as he ran over the guy a fourth time, 
the police came along and saw it. 


Q. When you decided to write about the 
gangs, you asked around until you found out 
where a big gathering of the Bloods was tak- 
ing place. 

A. It was a sea of red. They were all 
dressed in their gang color: red baseball 
caps, shirts, pants, scarves, shoes. That's 
what they call “flamed up.” 


Q. Why did these hardened kids accept a 
middle-class lady's curiosity? 

A. | think my lack of fear had a lot to do 
with it. They dissed me at first, but I told 
them they were wasting my time, and I 
started to leave. One of the kids followed 
me and said he would talk to me, And 
then the word got around about this 
strange white lady who wanted to talk to 
them, who wasn't afraid. 


Q. You treated them like people. And you 
changed their gang nicknames in the book 
to protect them. 

A. Yes, so they could talk freely. 


Q. You say they will attack people who are 
afraid of them? 

A. Yes. Gang members have told me that 
when someone looks at them with terror 
in their eyes or reflexively locks the car 
doors as they walk across the parking lot, 
they want to hurt them. They see the 
| women clutching their bags closer, the 
white men switching their briefcases to 
the other hand as they approach. They 
know that part of the reason for the fear is 
because they're black, or poor. Nobody 
wants to be an object of terror. Nobody 
wants to be insulted like that. 





Q. You went to their homes. They took you | 
places, introduced you to other gang mem- | 


bers, to their parents, their parole officers. 
They showed you their AK-47s and Uzis. 
They told you their dreams. They told you 


about murders they had committed. Did you 


ever invite them to your home? 
A. Sure, of course. 


Q. How do your neighbors feel about that? 
A. They don’t mind. 


Q. They're not frightened when they see a 
bunch of these guys walk in? 
A. No. 


Q. They're armed. 

A. Of course. But look, gang members are 
among the quietest people you will ever 
meet. You-know, gangs are like families. 
Little kids get disciplined in gangs. When 
a little kid drifts into a gang, he doesn’t 
just get a gun thrust into his hands. He’s 
gonna get homeboy love, which is pretty 
potent. 
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THE BEST THAT 
COUNTRY HAS ‘TO OFFER 
Is ONLY *4.99. 


Discover all the rich details, personal touches and warmth 
of country style in AMERICAN COUNTRY from TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS. No other country decorating source offers you such 
lasting enjoyment and inspiration. And you'll be proud to collect 
and display these handsomely bound volumes in your home. 

Start by leafing through your first book, The Country 
Home, for 15 days, free. If you don't find it irresistible, send it back 
and pay nothing. Or keep the book and pay our special introduc- 
tory price of eat $4.99 (plus shipping and handling), and you'll 
receive the lovely picture frame below, FREE. 

Other books will follow about every other month at the reg- 
ular price of just $15.99 each. Like The Country Kitchen, Country 
Decorating and A Country Christmas. All on the same 15-day free- 
trial basis. Keep only those volumes you love. You may cancel any- 
time, no obligation. To examine The Country Home, free for 15 
days, call the tollfree number below between I] a.m. and 
ll pm. EST. Or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Branch EBCGA2, 
Richmond, VA 23261-2066. And bring home all the inspiration 
of AMERICAN COUNTRY. 


Call now to order: 
1-800-348-3647 
ya This lovely picture 
frame is yours F 
~ when you purchase 
The Country Home. 
* 





Learn how to choose 
charming country fabrics 
for a bright and airy look 


in any room! 


It’s easy to stencil 
charming country 


This year make 
your own holiday 
wrapping paper! 


TIME 
LIFE 


All orders subject to approval 
Price subject to change 
© 1991 Time-Life Books, Inc 
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Q. After they knock him around? | mean, 
you described “jumping in,” the brutal gang 
initiation rites where they beat up the new 
kid before accepting him as a member. 

A. That doesn’t always happen. These 
people share a bond that is beyond accep- 
tance. It is a bond where someone will lay 
down his life for you—or kill for you. I've 
seen gang members who are paraplegic 
being tended to more lovingly than they 
would be by their own families. 


Q. These are the gang members who have 
been paralyzed as a result of being shot in 
the back during gunfights? 

A. Yes. There are hundreds of them. I've 
seen these guys being lifted gently in and 
out of cars. It is never done with a sense of 
obligation, They are kept in the action, 
taken along. 


Q. How? 
A. They are asked for advice. Some of 


“Homeless children 
turn up in gang 
neighborhoods 
knocking on doors, 

saying, ‘I want to 

| claim. | want to be 

from this ’hood.’ 
And the gangs let 
them in.” 


them coach Little League in South Cen- 
tral. They guide some of the younger boys 
who are too crazy, who are too quick to 
reach for a gun. I’ve seen them say, “Do 
you want to end up like me?” Some of 
them try to tell the younger boys to go to 
school, to get out. 


Q. You described Rider as a 26-year-old, 
college-educated member of the Bloods 
who got out. He made a great deal of money 
dealing crack, invested it and now lives very 
well with his family in a nice neighborhood. 
He doesn't deal anymore. To most people, 
Rider appears to be a successful investor. 
He wears Armani suits, collects classic 
cars, owns a 40-ft. powerboat. He drives a 
four-by-four but keeps an Uzi stashed in the 
back, just in case. 
A. Yes. And there are many gang mem- 
| bers who got out. There is a player in 
the N.F.L. back East. There are home- 
boys who stopped running with the 
gangs because school was important to 
them, and in some cases, their gangs 
helped them pay for college. There are 
| attorneys, doctors, professionals, mili- 
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tary men. A lot of them fought in the 
gulf war. The guy who hands you your 
luggage at the airport or sells you a tick- 
et at the movies may be a gang member. 
One of the Bloods manages a very popu- 
lar rap group now. He just signed them 
with Atlantic Records. 


Q. And yet when Rider heard that his child- 
hood friend had been murdered, he went 
back. 

A. He had to. A rival gang kidnapped his 
friend and tortured him to death. They 
used electricity and white-hot knives, and 


| they shot him in the face. 


Q. Why were they so brutal? 
A. Because he was an enemy. He wasn’t 
special. It was simply an act of cruelty. 


Q. So Rider grabbed his gun and went down 
there for a payback, a revenge killing. And 
then he faded back into his normal, upper- 
middle-class life. 

A. Yes. But he had to do it. This was his 
friend; his homeboy. 


Q. You still see the gang members socially. 
A. They are among my best friends. 


Q. How can you call them your friends? 
A. | trust them. They are there for me. 


Q. But you are talking about people who 
freely told you of torturing strangers. 

A. | know. They're killers. But I separate 
deeds from individuals. 


Q. Isn't that condescending? Don't you hold 
other people responsible for their actions? 
A. I don’t excuse them. I try to understand 
them. 


Q. One gang member spotted an enemy on 
the street and machine-gunned him, along 
with his wife and baby. Yet he is such a good 
friend that you attributed the killing, in your 
book, to another gang member in order to 
protect him. 

A. Because | knew his mother was going 
to read the book. It would have killed her. 


Q. What about the baby? 
A. It was a monstrous act. But these kids 
are not monsters. They are growing 











against all odds in poisonous soil. I can- | 


not judge them. And I cannot fix it for 
them, this horrible world they live in. All 


I can do is describe it. And try to stop | 


the denial. 


Q. Whose denial? 

A. Ours. Look. These are American kids. 
Nobody cares about them. We are so ob- 
sessed with the rights of the unborn, but 
we don’t care about these kids after they 
are born. They are not just social aberra- 
tions. They are children, and they are be- 
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The competitive game 


Trade has many definitions. According to the American Heritage Dictio- 
nary, one of these is, “The business of buying and selling commodities; 
commerce.” Or, “An instance of buying or selling.” It also describes it as, 
“An exchange of one thing for another.” 

So why do so many people seem to think that, when one country 
sells something to another, the second country should then have the 
divine right to sell the same commodity to the first? The U.S., for exam- 
ple, exports a jot of grain. Should we then be made to import grain from 
those countries we sell to? 

Is that what trade is all about? Or should a nation that's good at 
making widgets and not so good at making gadgets export widgets and 
import gadgets? That would seem to make more sense—even if the 
country could make gadgets. 

Another common view gaining credence is that a lot of nations 
don't import as much as the U.S. does. It's true. We're No. 1, right ahead 
of Germany. In 1990, Japan, whose imports have risen more than 80 per- 
cent since 1985, was the third-highest-ranking importing nation in the 
world. 

Buta lot of nations don't export as much as we do, either. In recent 
years, depending on the year, America has been the first- or second- 
ranked exporting nation in the world. Looking at 1990 again, Germany 
was second and Japan third. 

So let's not squabble about who's buying what from whom. Let's 
worry about free trade, because with free trade the only issue is competi- 
tiveness. And that’s where America can excel—regardless of the 
industry. 

We were, and still can be, the best carmakers in the world. We've 
got the technology. We've got capable, industrious workers. We've got 
virtually everything but the right atmosphere. Let's face it. American cars 
are better made than they were 10 years ago. Mileage is better. Opera- 
tionally, they're better. And consumers should benefit from the opportu- 
nity for greater choice and from the competition. 

Speaking of competition, there needs to be a better atmosphere 
on the government side, too—and we're not talking just about cars. 
Many American companies large and small are so overburdened with 
government regulations and tax policy they find it increasingly difficult to 
compete in today's global market. 

While other countries around the globe have government trade 
ministries working with companies to develop business practices that 
make it easier to compete worldwide, our own government and legisla- 
tors often are more inclined to take an adversarial approach to America’s 
business needs. Business bashing makes good politics, but terrible trade 
tactics. 

What this country needs more than anything else is the ability to 
compete globally, both with operations in the U.S. as well as abroad. 

Rather than asking other countries to make exceptions for us, our 
legislators should be looking to level the playing fields here at home as 
well as abroad. 
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| GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 





BRING ON THE GROWNUPS 
Asked last week why Bill Clinton has done so much better than he 
among minority voters, PAUL TSONGAS gave a surprisingly blunt answer: “I 
don’t like the composition of our staff.” He’d just blasted Dennis Kanin, his 
campaign manager, he said, for not hiring enough women, blacks and Hispan- 
ics. Said the candidate: “I don’t want any more white males.” Tsongas was 
grateful for the true believers—the college boys and eager young operatives— 
| when he was running on empty in New Hampshire, with no money and no 
political heavyweights eager to sign on. But he knows that now his rapidly 
expanding staff must reflect the diversity of Democratic voters. Not to men- 
tion the talent and experience of the competition. 


| SPOOKIER THAN WE THOUGHT 

The army of investigators probing the corrupt Bank of Credit & Commerce 
has known for months that the CIA kept some accounts in First American Bank, 
B.C.C.1.’s Washington arm. It turns out that the cia and First American were a lot 
closer than that. Government investigators now have proof that First American had 
long been the C1a’s principal banker. Some of the more than 50 agency accounts 
uncovered at the bank date back to the 1950s. B.C.C.I. owned the c1a’s bank for a 
decade. But since Reagan CIA Director William Casey ran a vast back-door opera- 
tion during the 1980s, the full extent of B.C.C.L’s relationship with the intelligence 
agency may never be known. 


MAYBE HE’S NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL 

DAVID DUKE fought Republican Party officials all the way to the Supreme Court last 
month, finally failing to win a place on their primary ballot in Georgia. But that was then, and 
this is now. This week Bush Central is secretly rooting for Duke, who is on the ballot in seven 
of the eight Super Tuesday primaries. Says an insider: “Every vote for Duke is a vote that 
Buchanan doesn’t get.” 


SEAT-OF-THE-PANTS POLITICS 

Talk about the weight of history. Visiting Kazakhstan last month, Michael Miklaucic 
of the International Law Institute, a Washington think tank, dropped in on a top parliament 
official involved in the drafting of the republic’s new constitution. He found himself on the 
spot when his host took a call during their meeting. “So, Mr. Michael,” said his host, suddenly 
placing his hand over the mouthpiece, “who should be commander-in-chief of armed forces? 
The President? Or Speaker of the parliament?” “I... I... [can tell you how it works in the 
U.S.,” said Miklaucic. “But please, don’t decide based on what I say. I think you should get a 
second opinion on this.” 


Tsongas wants everyone to participate 


VOX POP 





Duke: friends at the top 


FORWARD SPIN 








WOMEN’S WORK Contributions are pouring in to groups that 
support female candidates. A new Republican organization, wish 
List (the acronym spells its purpose: Women in the Senate and 
House), has raised $100,000 in six weeks. Next: the 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue List. 


MR. MOM BLUES Publishers have discovered a new market— 
how-to books for men coping with household tasks. Joining 
volumes on how to cook and how to fold and clean clothes is the 
new First Men's Guide to Ironing. What's next? How to Pick Up Your 
Socks? 


CAMPAIGN CALENDAR Super Tuesday marks the 116th 
anniversary of another election-year event: on March 10, 1876, 
Alexander Graham Bell made the first telephone call. It's a good 
day to send a message. 





ON-LINE, OF F-PLANET When he isn’t fielding calls to his 800 
line, Jerry Brown communicates with potential voters on-line, 
thanks to his new CompuServe computer link. Hmm ... are the 
Michelangelo and Friday the 13th viruses political plots? 
MODERN ROMANCE When video dating leads to the altar, hip 
friends give the happy pair Fighting to Save Your Marriage, a two- 
part video series that depicts couples battling. Maybe it’s better 
to fight than switch. If not, try Judge Wapner. 

TITLE FATIGUE Hollywood is stuck on sentences as movie titles. 
Honey, | Shrunk the Kids and Don’t Tell Mom the Babysitter’s Dead 
have given way to This Is My Life, | Don't Buy Kisses Anymore and 
Stop! Or My Mom Will Shoot. Coming soon: We're Back and Death 
Becomes Her. Expect overburdened multiplex marquees to resort 
to alphabet-soup abbreviations. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


Why Is This 
Man Smiling? 


| With his campaign in turmoil, Bush not only has little to cheer about 
but also has no apparent plan to pull himself out of the doldrums 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 





eorge Bush is a survivor. Faced 

with political extinction in 1988, 

he promised voters “no new tax- 

es” and won the White House in 
return. Two years later, he raised taxes in 
exchange for a budget deal. But when polls 
in Georgia showed that even country- 
club Republicans thought Bush was a flip- 
flopper who didn’t stand for anything, 
Bush pulled another abrupt about-face. 
“This tax thing is still really bothering peo- 
ple, isn’t it?” Bush mused to an Oval Of- 
fice visitor last Monday morning. “Maybe 
I should clear the air.” 

Within hours, Bush had renounced the 
1990 budget deal as the biggest mistake of 
his presicency. “If I had that to do over, I 
wouldn't do it,” Bush told an interviewer 
from the AtlantaJournal. To a local televi- 
sion station, Bush added, “Anytime you 
get hammered on something, I guess you 
want to redo it.” Democrats seized on the 
stunning reversal to charge the President 
with an abject lack of conviction. “People 
are concerned about presidential leader- 
ship,” said House Budget chairman Leon 
Panetta. “They don’t want a President who 
says he’s sorry every two days.” 

Like the Democratic primary cam- 
paign, the Republican race was settling 
into a two-man contest—between Bush 
and his lesser self. Gone is the command- 
er of Desert Storm, the man who confi- 
dently vowed that Saddam Hussein’s ag- 
gression “will not stand.” In his place is a 
calculating politician who whines about 
“flak.” Rather than telling Americans why 
he wants another four years and what he 
intends to do with them, Bush is repudiat- 
ing one of the few domestic accomplish- 
ments of his first term—a successful bud- 
get compromise that cut and capped 
spending, raised taxes and reduced gov- 
ernment borrowing by nearly $500 billion. 

Far from appeasing those who resent- 
ed his broken promises, the President's re- 
versals could only make supporters won- 
der when and where the next switch will 
take place. Even top White House offi- 
cials are flabbergasted. “I don’t know how 
to explain this,” said one aide. “What we 
are doing is simply unbelievable.” 

It was hard to tell if the President’s 
desperate act did much good at the polls 
last Tuesday. As expected, Bush won ev- 
ery contest handily, boosting his delegate 
count over TV commentator Pat Buchan- 
an 148 to 20. But Buchanan continued to 
draw a solid third in the Republican con- 
tests; in Georgia, where he concentrated 
his efforts, Buchanan won 36%. The next 
morning, in a move he admitted was “pre- 
sumptuous,” Buchanan called on Bush to 
get out of the race. Buchanan, said Bush 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, “has gone 
Looney Tunes on us.” 

Maybe so, but Buchanan is no longer a 

minor irritant to Bush’s re-election effort. 




















REASONS TO FROWN 


Though he has yet to lose a primary race and is assured of winning 
the Republican nomination, Bush has reasons to dread the coming 


months: 


PUBLIC OPINION. The latest New York Times/css poll put his 
approval rating at 40% last week. One year ago, in the wake of the 
Desert Storm victory, the President’s ratings topped 80%. 


THE ECONOMY. Though retail sales were up in February, last 
month’s jobless rate rose to an alarming 7 .3%—the highest level 
since 1985. The recovery’s pace, says Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan, is “little more than glacial.” 


VOTING PATTERNS: Exit polls indicate that roughly 40% of 
Buchanan's support comes from independents, who are crucial to 
the President’s re-election hopes. Bush’s usually strong support 
among younger voters and men has faded. 


With his hard-hitting attacks, linking Bush 
to everything from higher taxes and trade 
deficits to pornographic art, he is soften- 
ing Bush up for the Democratic assault in 
the fall. Though he mostly confined him- 
self to the ideological margins last week, 
Buchanan nonetheless serves as the con- 
venient vessel into which voters dissatis- 
fied with Bush’s handling of the economy 
and other national affairs can pour their 
resentment. And with the unemployment 
level rising last month to 7.3%, the highest 
figure since 1985, discontent with the Ad- 
ministration seemed certain to grow in the 
immediate future. It is a measure of the 
problems Buchanan is creating that 
Bush’s aides no longer speak of the for- 
mer Nixon speechwriter in civil terms; in 
private they are positively venomous, call- 
ing him “crazy” and “delusional.” 

Bush began to think about renouncing 
the budget deal two weeks ago, when he 
asked a group of old advisers at a private 
dinner, “What are the lessons of New 
Hampshire?” In subsequent days, Bush 
called on his son George W. Bush and 
conservative William Bennett for their 
views. They warned the President he was 
in danger of losing his conservative base 
for good. “You cannot fly without your 
right wing,” Bennett told Bush last week. 

But no sooner had Bush shuffled to the 
right than other advisers began to tell him 
that he should have moved to the left. 
Roughly 40% of Buchanan’s support 
comes from independents, Bush’s aides 
calculate, and the President will be hard 
pressed to win them back by pandering to 
conservatives. Better for Bush to concen- 
trate on the mainstream voters who carried 
him to victory in 1988 and whose support is 
crucial in such key states as Illinois, New 
Jersey and Michigan. “The Bush people 
have a choice,” said a senior campaign ad- 
viser. “They can woo the conservatives and 
lose the election, or they can go after a dif- 
ferent voter and win the election.” 

In fact, the President has to do both— 








which helps explain why the Bush-Quayle 
campaign organization is currently divided 
over tactics. The re-election team has be- 
gun to exhibit a Dukakis-like tendency to 
botch easy wins, like the photo-op-that- 
failed with Ronald Reagan in California 
two weeks ago. Backbiting and finger 
pointing are rife. Bush’s speeches, never 
memorable in good days, now range from 
disjointed to enigmatic, bouncing random- 
ly from Cuban independence to the budget 
deal to trade issues, and leaving many lis- 
teners scratching their head. Campaign 
chairman Bob Teeter, under fire from col- 
leagues for keeping too much to himself, is | 
worried that Bush might post his worst 
showing in Teeter’s home state of Michi- 
gan in the March 17 primary. If Bush’s nor- 
mally even-tempered press secretary, Mar- 
lin Fitzwater, is any guide, fuses at Bush 
Central are short: last week he castigated 
reporters traveling with Bush as “lazy bas- 
tards” when critical stories began to 
appear. 


ot that things are much better at 
the White House itself. After 
three months on the job, chief 
of staff Sam Skinner has 
emerged as a restless, one-minute manag- 
er who cannot stay focused on a subject 
for long. Skinner's vaunted personnel re- 
organization has so far only added extra 
bodies to the already bloated operation 
left by his predecessor John Sununu. 
When Skinner released a plan two weeks 
ago to funnel all policy issues through a 
single West Wing committee, one top offi- 
cial cracked, “It’s perfect. After three 
years, we finally get a policymaking body, 
but we have no policy to make.” 
Republican consultant Ed Rollins said 
last week that the President should take a 
few days off, think about what he wants to 
do in a second term and then explain his 
plan to the American public. But others say 
Bush should play to his foreign policy 
strengths, telling Americans that he wants 
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to solidify the gains in Eastern Europe, sta- 
bilize the former Soviet Union, win a free- 
trade agreement with Mexico and keep for- 
eign bullies like Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi 
and North Korea’s Kim II Sung in line. Said 
one disgusted campaign official last week: 
“This man brought peace to the world, but 
he’s afraid to use his own playbook.” 

Bush does intend to use that play- 
book—but in his own good time. He lik- 
ens his current predicament to the situa- 
tion four years ago, when his advisers 
urged him to break with Ronald Reagan 


on such issues as the environment, educa- 
tion and child care, in order to court inde- 
pendent voters. Bush waited until the 
G.o.P. convention in August 1988 to cut 
the Reagan link. Within weeks, he had the 
race sewn up. Bush is gambling that voters 
will wait until the fall to make up their 
mind, so why show Americans his best 
pitch until then? 

What Bush does not seem to realize is 
that voters are far more restless, irritable 
and discontent in March 1992 than they 
were four years ago. They may judge a 





President with a lackluster three-year do- 
mestic record more harshly than they 
judged a two-term Vice President who 
had left few footprints. Late last week in 
Miami, before he cut short a_ political 
swing through the South to return to the 
White House, Bush staked his claim to a 
second term with these words: “I believe 
the next five years are just too important 
to entrust to the inexperienced.” But in a 
year when people are worried about their 
jobs, their mortgages and their bills, expe- 
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Déja vu? Reagan and Ford bury the hatchet at the Kansas City convention 


The Spirit of "76 


F or Bob Teeter, the 1992 campaign is shaping up like a re- 
curring nightmare. It was 16 years ago that Teeter, serv- 
ing as Gerald Ford’s campaign pollster, watched while the in- 
cumbent Republican President came under relentless attack 
from a more conservative Ronald Reagan. Although Ford 
eventually won the nomination, he was badly damaged by the 
intramural fight and went on to lose a close general election 
to Jimmy Carter. 

Ford was later criticized for two miscalculations that may 
help explain why Bush has been madly maneuvering in recent 
weeks. First, critics said Ford was slow to take the Reagan 
challenge seriously, in part because the former actor did not 
win a primary until the North Carolina contest in late March 
1976. Apart from banning the word détente at the White 
House, Ford refused to pander to the party’s right wing. In- 
stead he crisscrossed the country to meet Reagan head on, in 
a series of trips that made him look desperate and distinctly 
nonpresidential. 

Bush, by contrast, is taking no chances. Under Teeter’s 
guidance he has moved quickly to polish his conservative cre- 
dentials by coming full circle on taxes and soliciting the resig- 
nation of National Endowment for the Arts Chairman John 
Frohnmayer after Buchanan demanded his head. Bush de- 
nied that a five-day swing through seven Southern states last 


week was beginning to make him 
appear panicked and frantic. 
“I've thought about that, and 
I've concluded it doesn’t. What I 
want to do is look like we're not 
taking anything for granted.” 
But the same day, Bush suddenly 
cut short his travel plans and re- 
turned to Washington, where he 
will stay for the better part of a 
month. Bush will attack Con- 
gress for ignoring his “growth 
package” and hope regular at- 
tacks on Democrats will make 
him look presidential. “It's the 
Jerry Ford factor,” explained a 
senior campaign adviser last 
week. “Teeter is spooked by his 
own past.” 

The two races remain mark- 
edly dissimilar. Whereas Ford 
became President after Richard 
Nixon resigned, Bush was elected 
in his own right. Unlike Buchanan, Reagan was a proven vote 
getter, who had twice been elected Governor of one of the na- 
tion’s biggest states, and went on to win 10 primaries. Nonethe- 
less, the spirit of 1976 may already be working for the Demo- 
crats. As a senior Bush campaign adviser said last week, 
“Everybody knows that the way to defeat an incumbent Presi- 
dent is with a challenge from the ideological wing of the party.” 


in uchanan knows that while Reagan lost the °76 nomina- 
tion, his gutsy challenge to Ford strengthened his posi- 
tion in the crowded 1980 Republican primary race. Buchanan 
has already gained a spot near Dan Quayle in the 1996 start- 
ing gate. “Reagan dusted Ford up, but it didn’t prevent him 
from winning it the next time,” an Administration official 
says. “Pat is rolling the dice and figures he could become the 
heir apparent to the conservative wing.” 

Teeter may not be the only Bush operative having flash- 
backs to 1976. Secretary of State James Baker was Ford's 
campaign manager; Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney was 
Ford’s chief of staff—and both men may want to run in 1996 
as well. (Bush, whom Ford considered briefly as a possible 
Vice President in 1974, largely sat out the "76 race as CIA 
director.) 

On the Democratic side, there is another spirit of 1976 
haunting the 1992 campaign: Jerry Brown. Sixteen years 
later, Brown is back in. Fortunately, turtlenecks are 
not. —By Michael Duffy/Washington 
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THE CHALLENGER 


What Does Pat Want? 


Buchanan has already drawn blood and divided th 





e G.O.P., but he won't be 


satisfied until the party embraces his arch-conservative agenda 


By MICHAEL RILEY SAN ANTONIO 





Confederate sword in his hand | 

and a white Stetson hat on his 

head, Pat Buchanan stands in front 
of the Alamo. “Take a look behind me,” 
the Republican challenger tells the friendly 
crowd. “Those fellows put Texas first. They 
put their own freedom first. They put their 
own families first, and they were willing to | 
stand up and fight and die for it.” Buchan- 
an’s own candidacy may face a similar fate, 
but he hopes his quixotic battle against 
George Bush will help win the war for the 
soul of the Republican Party. 

Buchanan has already bloodied Bush 
in a political cross fire that has preoccu- 
pied the Republican Party and may help 
topple the President in November. Just 
three months ago, Buchanan was an acer- 
bic television commentator; now, thanks 
to tough economic times and Bush’s bum- 
bling ways, Buchanan holds hostage many 
of the angry “swing” voters who are likely 
to pick the next President. He has also ig- | 





nited a crusade that could make him the 
country’s most influential right-wing Re- 
publican. Still, when all the votes are tal- 
lied, Buchanan will not come close to win- 
ning the G.o.P. nomination this year, and 
that raises two questions: What is he really 
after, and What is he likely to get? 

Most of all, Buchanan, who accuses 
Bush of hijacking the Reagan Revolution, 
is determined to return the G.o.P. to its 
conservative roots. While his rhetoric 
drips with the dark re- 
sentments of nativism, 
isolationism and protec- 
tionism, Buchanan is 
winning broad support 
with his denunciations of 
Bush as an unprincipled 
pragmatist who would 
rather win re-election 
than lead the nation. His 
battle cry of “America 
First” appeals to those 
who think the country is 
headed in the wrong di- 
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Defying protests over his alleged 
anti-Semitism, Buchanan 
continues to pummel Bush 


rection. “It is time,” says Buchanan, “to 
start looking out for the forgotten Ameri- 
cans right here in the United States.” 

Like Richard Nixon’s Silent Majority, 
Buchanan's supporters—overwhelmingly 
white, male and angry—revel in his ha- 
rangues as he attacks gays, environmen- 
talists and foreigners. Though he denies 
charges of anti-Semitism, he last week put 
down a band of Jewish hecklers by telling 
them, “This rally is of Americans, and by 
Americans, and for the 
good old U.S.A., my 
friends.” Says Marcel 
Bourgoin, 19, who 
turned out wearing an 
American-flag tie at a 
Charleston, S.C., harbor 
cruise: “He’s not afraid 
to step on people’s 
toes.” As Buchanan 
puts it, “Real men gotta 
say what they mean and 
mean what they say.” 

That is the impetus 





to 
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behind Buchanan’s two-pronged attack. 
On the home front, he slams Bush for 
breaking his no new taxes pledge and for 
signing last year’s Civil Rights Act, which 
Buchanan calls an unjust quota bill. Bu- 
chanan rails against illegal immigrants, 
who he claims are draining taxpayer dol- 
lars. He wants to slash the size of the Fed- 
eral Government, freeze government reg- 
ulations for two years and roll back half of 
Congress’s recent pay hike. He also wants 
to clamp term limits on “those check-kit- 
ing, boodling Congressmen on Capitol 
Hill.” In one of his nastier pitches, he at- 
tacks the National Endowment for the 
Arts as “that upholstered playpen of the 
arts and crafts auxiliary of the Eastern lib- 
eral Establishment.” 





Pointing to Bush’s sacking of NEA chair- 
man John Frohnmayer and his admission 
that he should not have broken his no- 
new-taxes pledge in 1990, Buchanan 
claims that he has already shoved the 
President to the right. But Buchanan is 
hungry for more. “This is a crusade for a 
Middle American revolution,” he says. He 
is searching for that elusive breakthrough 
state—perhaps Michigan—and he will 
keep giving Bush hell as long as the money 
keeps flowing in. 

But the truth is that Buchanan may 
rapidly become the G.O.P.’s Jesse Jackson, 
a charismatic candidate who would rather 
lose and be right, as he sees it, than win 
and be wrong. And that raises the ques- 





ago, of what Buchanan really 
“There’s a hierarchy of goals,” says Bu- 
chanan during an interview on his crowd- 
ed jet. “You'd like the whole pot at the 
end of the rainbow—the nomination, a 
great campaign, the presidency—all the 
gold. But short of that there are smaller 
pots of gold, and we've already got them. 
We're in the history books.” What Bu- 
chanan wants is for Bush to run a Buchan- 
anesque campaign in the fall. Before that 
happens, though, the feuding parties must 
choreograph the delicate end game, which 
may be months away. 

Will the White House make the first 
move? Not likely. “If we reached out now,” 
says Bush campaign manager Fred Malek, 
who worked with Buchanan in the Nixon 


wants. 








This poisonous populism 
also infects Buchanan’s for- 
eign policy. He mocks the 
“globaloney” of Bush’s new 
world order, which he claims 
threatens American sover- 
eignty and smacks of a move 
toward world government. 
He attacks international or- 
ganizations like the World 
Bank and the United Na- 
tions. He demands a cutoff of 
foreign aid and wants to 
bring U.S. troops home from 
Europe, while making Japan 
and Germany pay their share 
of the defense burden. On 
trade, Buchanan promises 
retaliation if other countries 
refuse to open their markets. 

A former Nixon speech- 
writer, Buchanan uses his 
venomous tongue to insult 
almost everyone. He mocks 
top Bush advisers as the “gei- 
sha girls of the new world or- 
der.” He has called Congress 
“Israeli-occupied territory,” 
| and considers AIDs “nature’s 
retribution.” 

Journalists have been rel- 
atively easy on Buchanan for 
several reasons: he’s not win- 
ning so far, he’s charming 
and funny—and he’s a great 
story. Thanks to his TV expe- 
rience, the former CNN 
Crossfire co-host can deliver 
crisp sound bites by the 
mouthful and play the cam- 
era angles like the profes- 
sional performer he is. Up 
close, his genial manner 
trumps the tough public per- 
sona. But his deep-rooted 
conservatism is evident even 
in his dark blue suits and 
Brylcreemed hair. 

Buchanan remains a long 
shot to win a single primary, 
and he knows it. So he is de- 
claring victory by default. 











tion, asked often about Jackson four years 





Brother’s Helper 


he Pat Buchanan cam- 

paign began with a phone 
call last December, when the 
commentator discussed the 
possibility of a run with his sis- 
ter Angela. She urged him on, 
and even volunteered to leave 
home and hit the road to help 
coordinate the effort against 
George Bush. In the three 
months since then, Angela 
(“Bay”) Buchanan has be- 
come the candidate’s most 
important adviser. 

Buchanan has moved in 
conservative circles for most of 
her 43 years. Thanks to her 
brother’s Republican contacts, 
she found a job working for 
Richard Nixon’s re-election in 1972, then served as an accountant 
and treasurer for Ronald Reagan’s quests for the presidency in 1976 
and 1980. For her efforts, Bay was rewarded with the post of Treasur- 
er of the United States in 1981, becoming, at 32, the youngest person 
to hold the largely ceremonial job. After leaving the Reagan Admin- 
istration, she managed several G.O.P. campaigns in California and 
launched her own unsuccessful bid for state treasurer in 1990. 

She is one of the few women on a campaign team dominated by 
white males and staffed by only 60 paid workers nationwide. While a 
spokesman concedes that the candidate's wife Shelley has a role 
limited to “taking care of the man running for office,” Bay’s pres- 
ence looms large. She is largely responsible for the seat-of-the-pants 
strategy that complements her brother's smooth stump manner and 
plays to his strengths. She helped create the effective antitax TV 
spot that parodied Bush’s “read my lips” pledge on the eve of the 
New Hampshire primary. And it was Bay who advised Pat to pillory 
the President for delaying the $500 middle-class tax cut he had 
promised in the State of the Union address. 

Her nearly constant presence at her brother’s side represents 
something of a homecoming for Bay. In 1982 she abandoned Ro- 
man Catholicism and married into the Mormon faith. On her fa- 
ther’s orders, many family members—including Pat—did not at- 
tend the ceremony, and the marriage ended in divorce. Today the 
Pat-Bay relationship is close again, strengthened by their common 
mission: restoring the party to what they consider to be Reaganite 
conservatism. —By David Ellis. Reported by Nancy Traver/Washington 


Bay: masterminding the insurgency 
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White House, “he'd slap our 
hand and go on national TV 
and make fun of us. We're 
just going to leave him alone.” 
But unless Bush engages him, 
Buchanan may stubbornly 
balk at laying down his arms. 
Such a standoff might open 
the door to some back-door 
negotiations by an old friend 
of both men’s: Richard Nix- 
on. Buchanan, who says he 
plans no third-party run for 
the White House, is certain to 
support Bush against the 
Democrats in November. So 
what will he trade for his pri- 
mary poker chips? Party-rules 
changes? A prime-time con- 
vention speech? Buchanan 
scoffs at such speculation. “Is 
that what they believe I care 
about, whether I get 12 min- 
utes at the convention?” he 
asks. “I mean, what the hell 
do they think politics is all 
about?” Explains Buchanan: 
“What is the primary about if 
not for the heart, the soul, the 
direction of the party?” 

That is the metaphysical 
quest that guides this right- 
wing crusader. Though he 
claims he has not yet thought 
about seeking the presidency 
in 1996, this year’s campaign 
has thrust him into the top 
ticr of contenders, along with 
Dan Quayle, Jack Kemp and 
Texas Senator Phil Gramm. It 
has also exposed the historic 
rift between Republican mod- 
erates and conservatives, long 
bound together by the fight 
against communism. With the 
cold war over, the G.O.P. is 
awakening to the fact that the 
new world order may threat- 
en the quarter-century Re- 
publican domination of the 
White House. —With reporting 
by Nancy Traver/Shreveport 
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THE DEMOCRATS 


Southern 
Fried 
Feuding 


As Tsongas and Clinton 
pull ahead, they begin 
hurling negatives at 
each other—and reveal 
a lot about themselves 


By LAURENCE !.BARRETT NASH VILLI 


ood chemistry, Paul Tsongas liked 

to say when asked why he and his 

rival Bill Clinton got on so well. 
Clinton would point out that he and Tson- 
gas were the two candidates for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination offering 
broad, serious economic plans. That was 
in New Hampshire barely a month ago—a 
lifetime in the compacted nominating cal- 
endar. By last week the chemistry had 
turned combustible as each struggled to 
define the other in negative terms, an ex- 
change that revealed as much about them- 
selves as each other 

After last Tuesday’s contests, the for- 
mer Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Arkansas Governor joint 
front runners. Bob Kerrey, losing badly 
everywhere, quit the race, and Tom Har- 
kin’s war chest is empty. Jerry Brown’s 
narrow win in Colorado will allow him to 
continue receiving federal matching funds 
to wage a guerrilla operation. 

Tsongas’ victories in Utah, Maryland 
and Washington demonstrated that he 
could prosper outside New England. Clin 
ton’s big win in Georgia was his first vic- 
tory of the year, but the nominating pro- 
cess puts him in a strong position for this 
week’s Super Tuesday contests. His trea 
sury is the plumpest of all, his organiza 
tion the most robust—and with seven of 
the 11 contests in Southern and Border 
states, he has the home-field advantage. 

Last week’s outcome, left 
Clinton and Tsongas, both cerebral candi 
dates with a strong sense of purpose, 
scrapping like ward pols. In Florida Tson- 
gas’ best hope in the South, Clinton aired 
a commercial questioning Tsongas’ com- 
mitment to maintaining Social Security 
benefits. When Tsongas accused Clinton 
of misstatements and scare tactics, Clin- 
ton’s aides distributed a fact sheet show- 
ing that Tsongas had in fact proposed an 
amendment eight years ago that would 


emerged as 


however, 
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Looking South: Clinton, playing in Baltimore, is behind the eight ball in Maryland 


have frozen cost of living increases in ben- 
efit programs for a year. 

Phen a suddenly bellicose Tsongas at 
tacked Clinton personally as a “cynical 
and unprincipled politician,” a “pander 
bear” eager to promise everything to ev- 
eryone. Jetting around the South, Clinton 
told reporters at a late-night press confer 
ence in Nashville that Tsongas was the 
real panderer, with Wall Street the prime 
beneficiary, and that Tsongas had belied 
his image as a “truth teller” by lying about 
the impact of Clinton’s position on a mid- 
dle-class tax cut. A Tsongas ad had im 
plied that the reduction would worsen the 
deficit. Clinton’s plan would offset the 
loss with a higher rate for affluent 
taxpayers. 

But the fact that Clinton’s camp has 
been striving for weeks to undermine 
Tsongas’ credibility is testimony to the 
way the ostensibly cool Clinton is suffer- 
ing from the pressure of the campaign. 
rhe furor over his alleged romance with 
Gennifer Flowers and his draft status dur- 
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ing the Vietnam War nearly sank Clin 
ton’s candidacy. Though he staged a gutsy 
comeback, neither his campaign nor his 
image has fully recovered from the trau 
ma. Says his campaign manager, David 
Wilhelm: “Because of what happened to 
us, we lost for the time being the aura of 
the serious, thoughtful candidate.” 


his loss was particularly damaging 

in caucus states like Washington, 

which became an ideal target for 
I songas because his constituency consists 
mainly of upscale, educated voters. Tson- 
gas’ Mr. Candor persona allowed him to 
benefit from the attacks on his opponent's 
character. Clinton and his assistants have 
since admonished reporters to give Tson 
gas’ own record deeper scrutiny. 

Clinton’s need to fight off doubts 
about his character is leaving its mark on 
his message. His intense efforts in New 
Hampshire and Georgia forced him to di- 
vert time and money from other states he 
might have won. Further, Clinton has ad- 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVIST 


Everyone in this photo is an environ- 
mental activist. They all became involved 
in the environment the day they started 
their Amway businesses, 

Since introducing its first product in 
1959-L.O.C.® Liquid Organic Cleaner, 
a product containing only biodegradable 
detergents-Amway has had a concern 
for the environment. 


\ 
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As Amway distributors, the people in 
this photo also share with Amway the 
honor of receiving the United Nations 
Environment Programme Achievement 

Award for commitment 
to the cause of environ- 
mental awareness 


And you thought you knew us. 


Amway and its one million 
independent distributors market 
hundreds of diverse products 
and services to more than 

50 countries and territories 
For more information, call 


1-800-544-7167 
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New Jersey; Ruth Lohela, California; David Margolis, Nevada; 


Clockwise from left, Eugene Johnson, Texas; Linda Hardy, ‘an } | \ 
Sally Svenson, South Dakota. 
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justed the emphasis of his mes- 
sage in subtle ways. He started as 


traditional liberal nostrums. But 
against the fiscally conservative 
Tsongas, Clinton has had to find 
other points of contrast in their 
philosophies. He has reached out 
to traditional Democrats—mi- 
norities, working-class families, 
older voters still enamored of the 
New Deal. Without changing any 
of his positions an iota, Clinton 
has inched rhetorically toward 
being the compassion candidate. 
Tsongas, he says, “wants to make 
life harder for [working people]. 
We want to make life somewhat 
easier for people already paying 
| the bills.” 

Clinton understandably feels 
threatened by his plodding, sober 
rival. An NBC/Wall Street Journal 
survey last week found that only 
5% viewed Tsongas as an unac- 
ceptable nominee, while 17% re- 
jected Clinton. Says pollster Peter 
Hart: “Tsongas’ greatest advan- 
tage is that he repels no one.” 








a new-wave centrist disdainful of 


Whether Tsongas can build on that as- | broaden the appeal,” he conceded last 
set is uncertain. In New Hampshire he had 
a year to campaign at his leisure. As the 
nominating contest goes national, Tson- 
gas has not been able to expand his aus- 
tere message. “We're going to have to 





Surprised contender: Tsongas scrambles to keep his momentum 


knew how. Nor is it clear that Tsongas can 
keep up effectively with Clinton’s tireless 
pace. During a televised debate in Dallas 
last week, Clinton was feisty, Tsongas 


be as 





Who Shot J.R.? 


Clinton and Tsongas. 
Walter Shapiro with Tsongas 





wan. “I was just exhausted,” he 
said later. His lean campaign or- 
ganization, which he began to en- 
large only after New Hampshire, 
also has difficulty competing with 
the far larger team Clinton as- 
sembled last fall. 

Tsongas sometimes gives the 
impression of being as surprised 
as many of the pundits that he 
has made it to the Democratic fi- 
nals. Now that he has been cu- 
chred into negative slugging with 
Clinton—an exercise for which 
Tsongas seems ill equipped—his 
ability to demonstrate leadership 
will be further crimped. 

Still, Tsongas is gritty enough 
to put up a stiff fight, and Jerry 
Brown’s continued presence will 
nibble some votes from both 
front runners. That will prevent 
any candidate from winning a 
critical mass of delegates soon. 
For months party leaders had 
hoped to have a consensus candi- 
date in place by mid-March so 
that the Democrats could target 
George Bush, the most vulnera- 
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ble incumbent since Ronald Reagan chal- 
week, while giving no evidence that he | lenged Jimmy Carter 12 years ago. But the 
chemistry for that accomplishment may 


transitory as the chemistry between 
—-With reporting by 








the other took his wallet and Ro- 
lex watch. The gunman pulled 
the trigger but the bullet only 








| ack Russ must have been surprised by his own success. The 


son of a gas-station operator from Picayune, Miss., he 
moved to Washington in 1967 and worked as a part-time 
doorman on Capitol Hill. He rose through the ranks to chief 
page and in 1983 became sergeant-at-arms of the House of 
Representatives. In that capacity Russ helped command a 
force of 1,265 black-suited police officers and oversaw the se- 
curity of the 435 members of the House. 

The most important part of Russ’s $115,092-a-year job 
was to hand out lawmakers’ monthly paychecks and supervise 
a House bank that adjoined his spacious office. Russ regularly 
permitted members to carry large interest-free overdrafts, 
some of which were outstanding for years. But the House 
bank closed last year, after investigators found that lawmak- 
ers had written more than 8,000 bad checks in one year alone. 

Last week the House ethics committee completed its 
probe into the scandal and recommended that the House dis- 
close the names of its 24 biggest offenders. Russ, 46, found 
himself at the center of the scandal. Criticized for mismanag- 
ing the bank, he was also accused of cashing $10,000 worth of 
his own rubber checks while running the bank. 

Russ’s problems, as it turned out, were only beginning. As 
some House members called for his dismissal, Russ reported 
last week that he had been the victim of a bizarre holdup and 
shooting. He claimed to have been walking his sheep dog near 
the Capitol one night when he was accosted by two men. Russ 
claimed that one of the men put a gun into his mouth while 








ripped through his left cheek. As 
he recuperated at home last 
week, Russ called reports ques- 
tioning his account of the shoot- 
ing “ludicrous” and “‘ridicu- 
lous.” Police have not found the 
gun, bullet or suspects. 

A protégé of House Ways 
and Means Committee chair- 
man Dan Rostenkowski, Russ 
also enjoyed the backing of for- 

; *— mer House majority whip Tony 
Sergeant-at-arms Jack Russ Coelho and ex—House Speaker 
Jim Wright. But he was unable 
to earn the trust of House Speaker Tom Foley. Two years 
ago, after the General Accounting Office disclosed that the 
House bank had cashed $232,000 in bad checks in the 12 
months ending June 30, 1989, Foley directed Russ to halt 
overdrafts in the free check-writing and check-cashing ser- 
vice. Russ never did. 

Republican members of the House ethics committee plan 
to introduce a resolution that would call for all House bank 
records to be made public—and for the hiring of a profession- 
al manager to modernize and carefully audit Congress. That 
could mean only bad news for Russ—a former doorman with 
no management training who had found himself with power, 
prestige and a six-figure salary. —By Nancy Traver/Washington 
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The Political Interest 





Michael Kramer 


Onward to the Rust Belt 


hey are, quite obviously, well 

scrubbed and well off; young white 
men and women in suits and dresses 
and polished loafers and fashionable 
pumps. They stand silently at scattered 
street corners in cities like Dallas and 
Orlando and now Chicago. With their 
small, multicolored signs—rsONGAS 
—they seem a diffident rebuke to the 
well-oiled effort supporting Bill Clin- 
ton. “How can they compete?” asked a 
Clinton worker as he drove around 
Chicago last week. “We've got the 
money and endorsements. Damn, 
there’s another one. You don’t think 
they're having any real effect, do you?” 

Yep, they are. Before this week's 
round of Super Tuesday contests, Paul 
Tsongas had spent only half a day in 
Illinois. But the latest polls show him 
within striking distance of Clinton, and 
his strength is not entirely inexplicable. 
As elsewhere, Tsongas benefits from the perception that he 
is a truth teller willing to inflict pain on a nation ready for 
castor oil. While the disadvantaged reject his message, it res- 
onates among better-educated, higher-income whites—the 
very Democrats most likely to vote on March 17, Around 
Chicago, Tsongas is also doing well among the white ethnics 
who voted for Reagan and Bush, not because he is seen as a 
strong leader but because Clinton is viewed as too slick. In 
another year, against a stronger field, Tsongas may already 
be history. This time, he is increasingly hailed as the only 
credible alternative to Clinton, and that may be enough. 

For Clinton, Illinois has always been the crucial contest. 
He watched another Southerner do well on Super Tuesday 
four years ago, only to fail when the race turned north to the 
Rust Belt. “Al Gore didn’t realize that he had to show imme- 
diate foot in the North to avoid being tagged a regional can- 
didate,” Clinton said several months ago. “I'll do well on Su- 
per Tuesday too, but Illinois is basically the ball game. If I 
score there, I've got the momentum to roll in the other big 
Northern states. Lose there and, well, let’s just say it won't be 
pretty. Illinois is the real test.” 

To win Illinois, Clinton is counting on doing well in Chi- 
cago. And to do well in Chicago, Clinton is counting on the 
machine, or rather what’s left of the Democratic organiza- 
tion that once ruled the city. Today there are many Demo- 
cratic organizations in Chicago, and Clinton is favored by 
most. He won their backing because he was willing to play 
understudy. The pols who count in Chicago wanted Mario 
Cuomo. All Clinton asked was that they come his way if 
Cuomo chose not to run. “He gambled a bit, and it worked,” 
says William Daley, a son of the late mayor and brother of 
the current one. 

Clinton's new enemy is apathy. “With someone like 
Mondale, you had a member of the congregation,” says Da- 
vid Axelrod, a well-regarded Chicago-based media magician 
advising Clinton. “Fritz knew every significant Democrat 
personally and helped most of them at one time or another, 
Then, when he needed them, they were there. Clinton’s just 








Bungee Jumping Through the Primary Polls 





come to town, and the organizations have a lot of local con- 
tests they consider more important than the presidency. 
They’re for Clinton on paper, but the question is whether 
they'll work hard enough to offset a surge by someone else.” 

Clinton’s greatest strength in Chicago is among blacks. 
“He talks to our concerns,” says Alderman Bobby Rush. 
“Tsongas is too detached, too ivory tower.” What ethnic 
whites see as weakness is viewed as almost charming by some 
blacks. “Life is life,” says Charliemae Towbridge, who heads 
the Chicago police department’s civilian workers’ union. 
“There isn’t any one of us who can’t relate to Clinton's eye 
for the ladies if he’s being honest with himself. That’s a fact.” 

In theory, the Jackson Factor could be a problem for 
Clinton in Chicago. “It’s good to have Jesse out of it this 
time,” says Rush. “It gives us some relief, some liberation.” 
Rush admits that Jackson “might” be tempted to endorse a 
candidate before the primary, but predicts he'll remain aloof 
rather than risk a referendum on his ability to deliver for 
someone other than himself. 


A s all politics is local, so it also reflects personal loyalties. 
“It’s often who recruits you that determines where you 
go,” says Sandy Thomas, the president of the Chicago Social 
Club, a business that organizes sporting and social events for 
6,500 dues-paying members. Thomas lives in the 43rd Ward, a 
haven for upwardly mobile whites, whose popular alderman, 
Edwin Eisendrath, is a Clinton man. “Edwin asked me to sign 
afund-raising letter for Clinton,” says Thomas, “so of course I 
did.” But Thomas will vote for Tsongas. As a former school- 
teacher, Thomas should be attracted by Clinton's education 
reforms in Arkansas. But she isn’t, and her inability to articu- 
late her discomfort is typical. “There's just something about 
Clinton,” says Thomas, 30, “and as someone disaffected with 
politics, I'm attracted to an anti-candidate candidate. Maybe 
it’s a rebellion thing. Tsongas seems genuine—and just be- 
cause he’s adweeb doesn’t mean he can’t govern.” So Thomas 
is raising money for Clinton and voting for Tsongas. “That's 
Chicago,” she says. “It’s kinda neat, isn’t it?” And nutty too. = 
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THE ANTIBODY FOR 
THE AUTO ACCIDENT. 


At a time when many of the 
world’s carmakers are offering formu- 
las for safer cars, Saab is for those 
who prefer extra strength 

Consider Saab‘ I 
safety cage, above. This rigid buttress- 
ing system of pillars, bulkheads and 
beams surrounds the passenger cab 
on all sides, resisting encroachme 
on your personal space 

Saab’s safety c In turn 
tected by front and rear crumpl 
[hese are designed tO prov i Vital 
buffer in an accident, absorbing the 
forces of impact as they fold inward 

Of course, you'd expect cars this 


thoroughly protected to come with 
driver’s-side air bags and anti-lock 
braking systems. But Saab’s preoccu- 
pation with safety also extends to 
places you wouldn’t expect 

Windshields are positioned far- 
ther ahead of the front seats than in 
ot cars. Roofs are lined with en- 
ergy-absorbing padding. Even the 
color of the instrument panel light- 
ing was chosen because it protects 

ght vision 

All of which explains why Saabs 
have demonstrated es ability to 
protect their owners not just in the 
controlled environment of a test site, 


but in actual highway accidents. Yea1 
after year, independent studies of in 
jury claims oe Saabs among the saf- 
est cars in their class 

In other words, while no car can 
grant you immunity from the auto ac 
cident, few do more than Saab to re- 
duce the consequences. We invite you 
to see your nearest dealer for a test 
drive at your convenience, or call 1-800 
582-SAAB tor more information 


WE DON'T MAKE COMPROMISES. 
WE MAKE SAABS." 








TRIALS 


Why Is “Sammy the Bull” Singing? 


Copping a plea for 19 murders, a high-ranking Mafia turncoat offers testimony 
that may finally scrape the Teflon off Gambino boss John Gotti 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ith his stocky build, thick neck 
and gravelly voice, Salvatore 
Gravano lives up to his nick 
name, “Sammy the Bull.” But as he said 
on the witness stand last week, his ene 
mies are more likely to start calling him by 
a new moniker, “Sammy the Rat.” In five 
days of often chilling testimony, the for- 
mer Gambino family underboss calmly 
described the secret inner workings and 
rituals of La Cosa Nostra and provided 
gory details of the 19 killings he admitted 
taking part in. Most of all, he tried to ham- 
mer nails into the legal coffin of John 
Gotti, the head of the Gambino crime 
family, who is on trial in Brooklyn for 
racketeering, gambling, tax fraud and 
Known as the Teflon Don be- 
cause of his acquittals in three previous 
trials, Gotti may find that his luck has fi- 
nally run out. 
Gravano, 46, was originally supposed 


murder 


Nation 


to stand trial along with Gotti and Gam 
bino lieutenant Frank (Frankie Locs) Lo 
cascio, But last fall, after learning that the 
government had witnesses ready to link 
him to several killings, Gravano struck a 
deal with the feds. In return for a maxi 
mum 20-year sentence, which he will 
probably serve in a high-security witness- 
protection cellblock, Gravano agreed to 
testify in Gotti’s trial and others to come 
He thus became one of the highest-rank 
ing mafiosi ever to turn state s evidence 
and perhaps the most important gangland 
informant since Mob soldier Joseph Vala 
chi turned on his Genovese bosses in 1963 
Prosecutors hope Gravano’s testimony, 
along with that of other witnesses, will 
help get the don out of his trademark dou- 
ble-breasted suits and into a prison uni- 
form for the rest of his days 

A onetime boxer and lifelong hoodlum 
who dropped out of school at 16, Gravano 
had plenty to say about the workings of the 
Gambino family. Until their arrest in De- 
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In happier days 
Gravano, left, celebrated with Gotti, after 
the don’s third acquittal in 1990 


cember 1990, Gravano was the don’s right 
hand and heir apparent. On FBI surveil- 
lance tapes, Gotti was frequently heard 
speaking of his love for Sammy and once 
told his men, “Soon as anything happens to 
me, I'm off the streets, Sammy is the acting 
boss.” As the man who controlled the 
Gambino business interests in the New 
York City construction trade, Gravano 
claimed to have passed along to Gotti as 
much as $100,000 a month in kickbacks 
and other illegal payments. Gravano said 
other Gambino captains made similar 
“turn-ins” from the industries they had 
muscled in on—including private trash col- 
lecting, the docks and the garment trade 
as well as $3,000 cash tributes to Gotti on 
Christmas and his birthday 

But it was Gravano’s testimony about 
what he called “hits” and “whacks” that 
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could damage Gotti the most. Un 
der questioning by prosecutor John 
Gleeson, the witness testified that 
Gotti ordered 10 of the killings in 
which Gravano admitted having a 
hand. “Sometimes I was the shoot- 
er,” said Gravano. “Sometimes I 
was a backup guy. Sometimes I set 
the guy up. Sometimes I just talked 
about it.” Foremost among these 
rubouts: the 1985 murder of Gam- 
bino boss Paul Castellano and his 
bodyguard Thomas Bilotti outside 
a New York City steak house—an 
execution that put Gotti in the top 
job. Gravano says he and Gotti 
planned the killing because Castel- 


lano had got too 

greedy and “was THE 

selling out the fam- BIG 
CHILL: 


ily for his own basic 


businesses."’ Ac- Gravano says he 
cording to Gra and Gotti 
vano, he and Gotti plotted the 
watched the shoot- gpl as 
ing from behind the pay Castellano, 
tinted windows of a below right, 
Lincoln Continen- and his 
tal parked nearby, bodyguard 


Thomas Bilotti, 
above 


then coolly drove 
past the bullet-rid- 
dled bodies. Re 
counted Gravano: “I looked down 
at Tommy Bilotti [and] I said he was 
gone.” 

Gravano also spoke about the 
aggravations that went with being a 
Mafia headman—including con- 
stant electronic FBI surveillance of 
the Gambino-family clubhouse in 
Little Italy. Whenever they wanted 
to talk business, Gotti and his pals 
were obliged to take walks or retire 
to another apartment upstairs. 
They felt it was safe, Gravano ex 
plained, “because an 80-year-old 
woman owned the apartment.’ 
hat was a big mistake: the flat was 
bugged, and tapes made there pro- 
vided key evidence against Gotti 
and his chums 

As for Gotti’s success with juries 
in the past, Gravano suggested that 
there may have been more to it than luck. 
The Bull claims to have personally han 
dled a $60,000 bribe for one of the jurors 
who acquitted Gotti in 1987. The juror 
was charged last month with obstruction 
of justice in the alleged bribe-taking inct- 
dent. At the present trial, jurors are iden 
tified only by number and are sequestered 
in an undisclosed location guarded by fed- 
eral marshals. Even so, Judge I. Leo 
Glasser replaced two of them last week 
with alternates after they asked to be ex 
cused. One was reported to have made the 
request because his girlfriend complained 
of being frightened. 

In his cross-examination of Gravano, 
Gotti’s attorney Albert Krieger tried to 
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paint the Bull as a traitorous opportunist 
who betrayed a longtime friend because 
he feared for his own neck. Krieger asked 
Gravano if people in his old Brooklyn 
neighborhood had a word for someone 
like him. 

“Informer,” Gravano replied. 

Krieger came back at him. “Is there 
another word?” 

“A rat,” Gravano said 

Gravano is just one of a number of 
high-ranking mobsters who have turned 
state’s evidence recently, including Phila 
delphia underboss Philip Leonetti and 
Lucchese family boss Alphonse D’Arco 
One reason for the rash of defections may 
be that prison conditions are getting less 
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congenial these days for the Mafia. 
“There was a time when Mafia guys 
ran the jails,” says Joseph Coffey, a 
top investigator with the New York 
State Organized Crime Task Force. 
“They were like country clubs. Now 
the blacks run the jails, and mob- 
sters are second-class citizens.” 

Even if Gotti is acquitted, law- 
enforcement officials say, his hold 
on the family leadership has been 
seriously weakened because the 
don has caused too many head- 
aches for his Mob colleagues. “He’s 
been a disaster for the Gambino 
family,” says Ronald Goldstock, 
head of the New York task force. 
“Even though he knew that he was 
a target of law-enforcement and 
electronic surveillance, he was un- 
able to avoid [arrest].”” Though the 
media have often portrayed Gotti 
as a new-style yuppie don with a 
penchant for smart suits, he is also a 
throwback to the gun-crazy gang- 
land bosses of the past at a time 
when the Mob prefers to keep a 
lower profile. 

Goldstock says most of the 
Gambino crime operations could 
function even with a leadership vac- 
uum at the top. The trouble will 
start if the family becomes involved 
in disputes with other Mob families 
about dividing the take in shared 
territory, such as construction or 
private trash carting. Some orga- 
nized-crime experts predict that 
Gotti could meet the same fate as 
Castellano—a Mob assassination— 
if he ever goes free. The same goes 
for Gravano. By breaking the sa- 
cred code of omerta, or silence, he 
has committed a capital crime in 
the eyes of his Mafia brothers. 
“This is a guy who lived and 
breathed the Mafia attitude all his 
life,” says a federal agent familiar 
with the case. “What he’s doing 
now is contrary to everything that 
he believed in since he was a child.” 

Last week Gravano described 
his 1976 induction into the Gam 
bino family, a solemn ceremony over 
which Castellano presided. The man 
whose murder Gravano would later help 
orchestrate pricked the novice’s trigger 
finger and dripped blood onto the picture 
of a saint, which was then set on fire. 

“He told me that if I should ever di- 
vulge any of the secrets of this organiza- 
tion my soul should burn like this saint,” 
Gravano said, 

“Is it fair to say you are violating that 
oath by cooperating with the govern- 
ment?” asked Gleeson. 

“Yes,” Gravano replied 

Just 20 feet away, a silent John Gotti 
looked on. —With reporting by Richard Behar/ 
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TRIALS 


Tale of 
The Tape 


Since it first aired a year ago, 
the brutal scene of Los Ange- 
les policemen beating motorist 
Rodney King senseless has 
been replayed hundreds of 
times. Last week attorneys for 
the four officers charged with 
assault faced a tough assign- 
ment: convincing a jury that 
what they saw was not what it 
seemed. 

The defense argued that 
King, a convicted robber who 
was on parole at the time, was 
high on the drug pcp and had 
brought the beating on himself 
by leading officers on a high- 





speed chase, then ignoring 
their orders to lie down on the 
ground. The prosecution 
counters that such actions, 
even if proved, did not justify 
excessive force. The trial is ex 
pected to last into next month. 

Minority-rights advocates 
fear that the absence of blacks 
on the jury and the decision to 
move the trial to predominant- 
ly white Ventura County might 
increase the cops’ chances of 
acquittal. Last week more than 
two dozen civil rights and com- 
munity groups held a rain- 
dampened candlelight vigil at 
the site of King’s beating. 
“More is at stake than the trial 
of four police officers,” said Joe 
Hicks, one of the organizers. 
“Justice is what's atstake.” 





Bryant Allen, a witness to the beating, testifies at King’s trial 


Choosing 
Castration 


Steven Allen Butler, 
Houston shoeshine man, faced 
a grim future. Butler, already 
on probation for an indecency 
conviction involving a seven 
year-old girl, confronted a pos- 
sible life sentence for repeat- 
edly raping a 13-year-old 
neighbor. Last week a Texas 
judge approved Butler’s re 
quest to be surgically castrated 
rather than go to prison. The 
victim’s family, who knows 
Butler, approved of castration 
to spare the girl from testifying 
ata trial. 

Under the sentence, Butler 
would undergo the procedure 





and plead guilty to the charges. 
In return, he would receive 10 
years of probation. The irre- 
versible procedure Butler will 
undergo is the surgical remov- 
al of both testicles. When the 
testicles are removed, the sexu 
al drive is greatly diminished. 
Butler, who is married, says his 
wife has agreed to let him un- 
dergo the operation. 

Critics called the decision 
barbaric. “Would you allow an 
18-year-old boy who stole a car 
three times to ‘Cut my 
hands off so I won't do it 
again?’ ” asked Philip Reilly, 
an expert on sterilization. Said 
Harvard professor Laurence 
Tribe: “Some people would 
say that sexuality should not be 
a subject for plea bargaining, 
that it’s inherently coercive.” = 
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POLITICS 
No Laughing 
Matter 


South Carolina Senator Fritz 
Hollings jumped on the Japan- 
bashing bandwagon in grand 
and tasteless—style last week. 
Speaking to a group of workers 
at a home-state roller-bearing 
manufacturing plant, the 
loose-tongued 70-year-old 
Democrat said he had a mes 
sage for Japanese officials who 
have questioned the compe- 
tence of the U.S. work force. 
He advised them to think of 
the atomic mushroom cloud 
and recall that it was “made in 
America by illiterate Ameri 
cans and tested in Japan.” 
While the reference to the 
U.S. nuclear bombings of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki drew 
loud applause from the assem- 
bled factory workers, it attract 
ed swift condemnation from 
the White House and many of 
Hollings’ congressional col- 
leagues—not to mention Japa- 





FRAUD 


What’s Up, 
Doc? 


When the happy mother saw 
her daughter’s first baby pic- 
tures, she had a startled reac- 
tion: “Whoa, who does she 
look like?” The woman and 
her husband agreed that their 
child bore a striking resem- 
blance to Dr. Cecil Jacobson, 
who had been treating them 
for infertility. 

They weren't the only ones. 
In Alexandria, Va., last week, a 
federal jury found that Jacob- 
son had artificially inseminat- 
ed more than a dozen patients 
with his own sperm, claiming 
that it came from anonymous 
donors. DNA tests linked Ja- 
cobson to at least 15 such chil 
dren, and prosecutors charged 
he may have fathered as many 
as 75, Jacobson also fooled pa- 
tients into believing they were 
pregnant when they were not 
through hormone treatments 
that simulated side effects of 
pregnancy—then billed them 
for the conception. 


199? 


Nagasaki, 1945 


survivors of the 1945 
blasts. The Japanese govern- 
ment said little about the re- 
mark when it was widely re- 
ported in Tokyo. But the 
Senator was unrepentant. “I’m 
defending against America 
bashing,” he said. “When you 
defend America, they 
you to apologize.” a 


nese 


want 


“I spent my life trying to 
help women have children,” 
said Jacobson, a prominent in- 
fertility specialist who intro- 
amniocentesis in the 
U.S. to diagnose defects in un- 
born babies. “It’s a shock to be 
found guilty of trying to help 
people.” Convicted on 52 
counts of fraud and perjury, the 
doctor faces up to 280 years in 
prison and $500,000 in fines 
when he is sentenced in May. @ 
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Jacobson: Father of 75? 
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DIPLOMACY 


Is the West Losing 


= Russia? 
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More than food and 
financial aid is needed. 
The reformers 

must feel that the 
world is at their side 
in the struggle for 
democracy. 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


alking across the White 

House lawn to his helicopter 

last week, George Bush 

paused to tell reporters that 
his first formal summit meeting with Rus- 
sian President Boris Yeltsin will take 
place in Washington on June 16 and 17. 
As Bush flew off to make a campaign 
speech in Illinois, briefers quickly ex 
plained that the Yeltsin talks would center 
on nuclear arms control, not on economic 
aid for Russia, and that no new offers of 
help were likely. “We've given him about 
everything we can,” said a White House 
official. 

No translation from the election-year 
code book was needed to make that mes- 
sage clear, With recession-sore Ameri- 
cans demanding economic relief and 
right-wing Republican challenger Pat Bu- 
chanan riding an America First bandwag- 
on, Bush is determined not to give anyone 
the impression that he is being overly gen 
erous to foreigners. If that discourages 
Yeltsin, so be it. 

But is Bush missing the point? Sure, 
hundreds of millions, tens of billions of 
dollars could be spent vainly trying to pre 
vent Russia from falling prey to its own 
darkest tendencies. Yet as real as the risk 
of utter failure is the possibility that histo- 
ry will condemn the West for not acting 
when it had the chance, for not seizing one 
of those rare opportunities to shape the 
world for the better. From the end of 
World War II, the West, and especially 
the U.S., spent trillions to contain the So 
viet Union; that money was, in effect, di 
verted from the domestic economies to 
reach this exact point in history. 

Now the cold war is over and the West 
has won, but the victory will seem hollow 
if the peace is lost. The fulfillment of the 
policy course set in the 1940s arrives not 
when Russia is on the brink of collapse, 
but when it enters the community of dem 
ocratic free-market nations. The commu- 
nist system has been defeated, but that 
is no guarantee that Russia will become 
a lot more liberal and a lot more demo- 


The heart of the nation: the republic's flag 


flies over the Kremlin and Red Square 
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cratic than it has ever been 
in its thousand years of his- 
tory. Which is where the 
West must come in. The 
timing may not be ideal for 
Bush, who does not want 
U.S. voters to see him add- 
ing to the $5.2 billion 
aid package he has already 
offered Russia; or for 
most of Europe and Japan, 
where recession is also bit- 
ing. Nevertheless, the ar- 
gument is compelling that 
the West must see beyond 
the moment and do more 
to assist Russia through its 
metamorphosis. 


LES STONE 


Weimar Russia. Close 
students of Russian affairs 
in several countries are 
warning that the West’s 
business-as-usual approach 
to the collapse of the Sovi- 
et Union is shortsighted 
and potentially disastrous. 
They see an epochal strug- 
gle ahead to ground democracy and a free 
economy in the former Soviet republics, 
and they want to pull out the stops to help 
it succeed. Think how dangerous it would 
be, they advise, if Russian fascists and mil- 
itarists, battening on anger and hunger, 
seized power from Yeltsin and his fellow 
reformers. Yeltsin himself has warned 
that “certain countries” only “talk and 
talk” about helping, while old Commu- 
nists and new Nazis circle around his gov- 
ernment like wolves. Others speak of a 
“Weimar Russia” waiting for a Slavic Hit- 
ler to appear. 

An anti-Western, nationalistic regime 
in Moscow would probably not resemble 
the old U.S.S.R., but it could stake its 
claim to superpower status by refurbish 
ing the nuclear arsenal of Russia’s still im 
mense armed forces and recharging its 
military-industrial complex. Then, in the 
first frost of a new cold war, accusatory 
voices would rise in the West, demanding 
to know, “Who lost Russia?” 

“It would be utterly unforgivable for 
future generations if, by failing to spend a 
few tens of billions of dollars in aid over 
the next few years, suddenly defense 
spending in the West would start climbing 
again to meet a renewed threat from Rus- 
sia,’ says a senior Western diplomat in 
Moscow. Of course, Russia is not the 
West’s to win or lose, any more than Chi- 
na was 40 years ago when the question 
“Who lost China?” was used as a political 
bludgeon. Nevertheless, most experts ar- 
gue that the right kinds of aid can make a 
significant difference to the outcome— 
mostly by proving to the Russians that 
they are no longer enemies and are not 
alone in their efforts to remake them- 
selves in a Western image. 
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HARD TIMES: In Moscow an old man begs in two 
languages. The Russian signs ask passersby to “show 
mercy to a person unprotected by the law.” 


“It’s rare when one country can pro- 
foundly affect the fate of another through 
aid,” says Paul Goble, a senior associate at 
the Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace in Washington. “This is one of 
those times.”” Robert Strauss, the U.S. am- 
bassador in Moscow, predicts a traumatic 
year for Russia and urges Western gov- 
ernments and corporations to step up 
their investment and technical assistance. 
“Obviously we cannot be the deciding fac- 
tor,” says a State Department official, 
“but Western countries can improve the 
probabilities.” 

Outspoken American advocates of 
greater efforts look back at the days when 
the U.S. had the stomach and pocketbook 
for big initiatives like the Marshall Plan 
and contrast that with the cheese-paring, 
tentative leadership Washington is pro- 
viding now. James Billington, the Librari- 
an of Congress, says that by overthrowing 
communism, “the Russians have 
something big and heroic. They perceive 
us as, in effect, not responding except in 
petty ways. Our response has so far been 
hesitant in tone, trivial in content and very 
nearly humiliating in its effect.” As one 
dramatic signal, Billington favors an ex- 
change program that would send 50,000 
Russians to the U.S. for training. 


done 


Failure at the Top. If Western aid ef- 
forts are moving slowly—and they are 

practical problems are hindering them al- 
most as much as political ones. On the 
Russian side, Yeltsin’s reforms have made 
some headway, but the economy is still in 
a mess, with production declining and 
prices rising. “This is the most difficult 
economic reconstruction job in the history 
of the world,” says Lawrence Summers, 
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INSUFFICIENT FOOD: This winter, as usual, cabbage is a mainstay of Russian diets. Most of 


the country’s farms are still controlled by the state, and output is declining. When buyers 
cannot pay inflated prices, farm managers cut production, not prices. 


vice president and chief economist at the 
World Bank. Until the accelerating re 
forms take hold, experts argue, large in- 
jections of money would be useless. 

In the West, though more than $80 bil- 
lion has been pledged in various forms, 
only a small fraction of that amount has 
been delivered. The rest is bogged down 
in national and international bureaucra- 
cies or stalled by confusion in Russia. The 
European Community has committed 
$4 billion in humanitarian aid and techni- 
cal assistance, but less than 10% of it has 
reached its destination. 

Out of a total pledge of $5.2 billion, 
the U.S. has provided $3.5 billion in credit 
guarantees for grain shipments and $117 
million in humanitarian aid, but has spent 
only $5 million of the $745 million it plans 
for technical assistance in the next two 
years. Bush has all along resisted making 
fast policy moves and quick course correc- 
tions. He has been slow to treat Yeltsin as 
a responsible partner and now hangs back 
from the conclusion that major new con- 
tributions may be necessary to keep his re- 
forms afloat. “Prudence” is how Bush 
usually describes his decision making. “Ti- 
midity,” counters Lee Hamilton, chair- 
man of the U.S. House Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee on Europe. “It’s less a 
matter of money than leadership and 
implementation.” 


A Determination to Transform. Offli- 
cials in Washington reject the premise 
that Russia’s reforms are doomed or that 
Yeltsin’s position is in peril. “Are we los- 
ing Russia?” asks a senior Administration 
official. “No. On the contrary, I’m rela- 
tively optimistic.” Slight progress is show- 
ing: according to one of six exchange 
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rates, the ruble’s value has improved from 
110 to the dollar to 80, and some prices 
even for sausage—have actually declined. 
Russian opinion polls indicate Yeltsin's 
authority may have strengthened a bit. 

While those indicators provide en- 
couragement, they do not mean Yeltsin is 
safely over his major hurdles. Inflation 
will surge as more prices are decontrolled 
this month and the cost of oil, coal and gas 
is allowed to rise in April. 

“Reform is working,” Deputy Prime 
Minister Yegor Gaidar, Yeltsin’s chief 
economic adviser, told Russians last week 
on television. Then he added, “It is work 
ing slowly and badly. We may know better 
than anyone else how unsteady are these 
very, very weak signs of stabilization that 
have taken shape.” In a personal appeal 
published last week in London’s Financial 
Times, Gaidar declared, “Our basic task is 
this: we must conquer a powerful inflation 
bequeathed by the old system, while at the 
same time rapidly introducing market 
forces and private ownership.” Those pol 
icies are coming into place, he wrote, 
so “if the West wants to help us, now is 
the time.” 

What he and Yeltsin have in mind is a 
large and coherent plan to stabilize the 
Russian economy while it transforms itself 
and begins to earn foreign exchange with 
its exports, especially oil and natural gas. 
Among the plan’s elements: 
>To build faith in the Russian ruble— 
something it has not enjoyed since the 
1920s—Moscow wants the seven industri- 
al powers to put up $5 billion. This fund 
would, in theory, stabilize the currency by 
being available to support it at a single, 
reasonable exchange rate; Gaidar hopes 
for about 50 to the dollar compared with 
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STAGNANT COUNTRYSIDE: Exce, 
reached this village in Siberia. Refor 
will have to remake attitudes and hal 


the current free-market rate of 170. If the 
fund works properly, it should not have to 
be spent 

> Yeltsin and Gaidar are asking for $6 bil- 
lion this year in food and medicine. Rus- 
sia’s supplies are likely to be worse next 
winter, and stocks of basic needs like aspi 
rin and syringes are critically short. 

> They want another $6 billion to pay for 
imports of spare parts and materials need 
ed to keep factories working and to revi- 
talize key industries. 
> Finally, Russia would like the West to 
postpone or cancel much of Russia’s $61.5 
billion debt to foreign banks and govern 
ments until the reforms are working. 

The Russians do not just loft these re- 
quests into the blue. They have been ne- 
gotiating deals with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank that 
will put some of them within reach. Rus 
sia, NOW an associate member of the IMF, 
is expected to be granted full membership 
at the end of April, probably along with 
several other former Soviet republics. At 
the same time, Yeltsin has pledged to en 
force a stiff regime of deficit reduction, 
tax collections and credit restrictions. 

Once this austerity program is in 
place, Russia will have the IMF seal of ap- 
proval and will be able to approach other 
governments and private lenders for new 
money in addition to what it can draw 
from the IMF itself, In their first year 
of membership, the former republics hope 
to call on several billion dollars from 
the fund. 


The Politics of Aid. U.S. policymaking 
is particularly vulnerable to domestic poli- 
tics this election year. U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Nicholas Brady told a House 





ptfor electricity, very little of the modern world has 
mers struggling to achieve democracy and a free market 
its in thousands of unchanging hamlets like this one. 


Appropriations Subcommittee that the 
Administration wants Congress to ap- 
prove an extra $12 billion contribution to 
the iF, so that it can increase its lending 
to Russia and other states. “Some have 
said the Administration has not pushed 
hard enough,” Brady testified. “Nothing 
can be further from the truth.” 

That was not good enough for sub- 
committee chairman David Obey, a Dem- 
ocrat, who recalled that Republicans had 
in the past attacked his party for its sup- 
port of the IMF. Congress would approve 
this contribution, Obey said, only if Presi- 
dent Bush were to “state to the country in 
a very public way why these actions are 
necessary.” But Brady also repeated the 
consistent U.S. rejection of Gaidar’s call 
for the $5 billion fund to support the ru- 
ble, arguing that the Russian economy is 
still too shaken by inflation and unsecured 
credit to fix a firm value on the currency. 

Still, Washington is pondering future 
moves, and some calculations appear to 
go beyond Election Day in November. 
“To those who want us to write the check 
today,” says a senior official, “I say I un- 
derstand that supporting Yeltsin is impor- 
tant. But if you hand the money to the 
Russian government before its program is 
complete, you will lose it all fast, and you 
won’t get a second chance.” 

The mF could soon be doubly useful: 
it would provide an international cover for 
a politically risky increase in help from the 
U.S. and an impersonal institution that 
can insist on austerity in ways less damag- 
ing to Russian pride than peremptory in- 
structions from teams of Western experts. 
In fact, many analysts urge that whatever 
form aid takes, it should neither humiliate 
Russians nor imply that they are no longer 





Newly emergent capitalists throng the Russian Commodities and Raw 
Materials Exchange in Moscow. The republic needs more of this kind of on-the-job 
training if it hopes to convert its state-run economy into Western-style enterprises. 


responsible for their own successes and 
failures. Michel Tatu, Le Monde’s veteran 
Soviet expert, says, “The role of the West 
should not be overstated. In the end, it is 
the Russians who are going to have to do 
all the work.” 

Thoughtful Russian leaders share that 
view. “The West can, no doubt, contribute 
greatly to our transition toward a market 
and democracy,” says Oleg Bogomolov, 
director of Moscow’s Institute for Politi- 


| cal and Economic Research. “But the 


West should not in general substitute its 
help for our own strength. This balance is 
a very narrow thing.” 


The Vision Thing. With all the proper 
qualifications, the experts still agree that 
the West is faltering at the highest level: 
the perception of vision by which history 
will judge its conduct. On that level, the 
West must succeed in showing more con- 
cern and visible support for Russia. 

The tenor of assistance has to change 
from the immediate to the long-term. Food 
and medicine will still be needed, but “the 
hunger and thirst for technical assistance is 
much greater,” says Richard Armitage, who 
has been put in charge of American assis- 
tance to the former Soviet Union. Russia 
needs help in creating and solidifying the in- 
stitutions essential to a stable democracy, 
from functioning financial operations to an 
independent judiciary, a coherent parlia- 
mentary system and wholesale and retail 
markets. Virtually none of these pillars of 
the Western life-style exist in Russia; re- 
formers are starting from scratch. 

The U.S. can begin, of course, by 
spending some of the $745 million in tech- 
nical aid that Washington has planned for 
the next two years. The real payoff, says 
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Blair Ruble, director of the Kennan Insti- 
tute for Advanced Russian Studies in 
Washington, may eventually come “from 
small-scale private initiatives. But I also 
think we need to commit ourselves in a 
visible way, so the world understands we 
are engaged in the process of democrati- 
zation in the former Soviet Union.” 

That high-profile engagement is what 
is most clearly lacking. The U.S. has not 
devoted “nearly the effort” it put into the 
gulf war to the transition in Russia, says 
Jack Matlock, a former ambassador to 
Moscow. “This is infinitely more important 
for the future. It will determine the whole 
political and economic geography of the 
21st century.” The country seems to be 
“cowering,” he says. “As far as I can see, 
the White House is just afraid of being ac- 
cused of giving money to foreigners.” 

Leadership on a foreign policy ques- 
tion as vast, vital and expensive as this one 
can only come from the U.S. President. 
Bush, a Chief Executive who prides him- 
self on his skill in international affairs, 
ought to be perfectly suited to provide it. 
But so far, he has been unwilling to use his 
position of authority to explain the histor- 
ic moment to Americans and persuade 
them to act accordingly. Under the pres- 
sure of election politics, Bush has led from 
the rear. 

If Russia’s struggle for democracy 
fails, it will mark a failure of Western 
democracy as well. It is one of the cen- 
tury’s great turning points, and if the 
U.S. is to prove itself a superpower in 
more than military terms, it must meet 
the challenge with the full commitment 
it deserves. —Reported by James Carney/ 
Moscow and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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World 


TRAGEDY 


Massacre in 
Khojaly 


The blood feud between Armenians 
and Azerbaijanis claims 200 civilians 


While the details are disputed, this much is plain: something 
grim and unconscionable happened in the Azerbaijani town of Kho- 
jaly two weeks ago. So far, some 200 dead Azerbaijanis, many of 
the mutilated, have been transported out of the town tucked in- 
side the Armenian-dominated enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh for 
burial in neighboring Azerbaijan. The total number of dead—the 
Azerbaijanis claim 1,324 civilians were slaughtered, most of them 
women and children—is unknown. But the facile explanation of- 
fered by the attacking Armenians, who insist that no innocents were 
deliberately killed, is hardly convincing. 

I'he assault represents an alarming escalation in the hostilities 
that are rapidly pushing Christian Armenia and Muslim Azerbaijan 
toward all-out war. Over the past four years the two republics have pressed their ter- 
ritorial claims to Nagorno-Karabakh, a 1,700-sq.-mi. piece of turf located within 
Azerbaijan’s boundaries but home mainly to Armenians. Until the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, Azerbaijan held the upper hand, owing to military support from units 
of the now disintegrating Seventh Army. The embattled Armenians enjoyed sympa- 
thy from many of Moscow’s liberals and democrats, who disliked the collusion be- 
tween Azerbaijan and Kremlin hard-liners. 

Now perceptions are shifting as Azerbaijanis assume the role of underdog and 
Armenians appear to be the predatory wolves. Videotapes circulated by the Azerbai- 
janis include images of disfigured civilians, some of them scalped, others shot 
through the head. Armenians claim the footage is fake. They insist that they left a 
corridor open for civilians to flee Khojaly but that Azerbaijani soldiers led a group of 
200 civilians into harm’s way. The use of surface-to-air missiles, sophisticated Grad 
rocket batteries and armor proves that both sides are now armed with state-of-the- 
art weapons that were bequeathed by, sold by or stolen from Soviet units. 

Although Nagorno-Karabakh is small, the implications of the violence are large. 
Officials from other republics re- 
gard the outcome as a test for the 
future prospects of the patch- 
work Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. Nursultan Na- 
zarbayev, President of Kazakh- 
stan, warns that the clash may 
“create a precedent for uncon- 
trolled development of conflicts 
within the C.L.S.” Late last week 
Azerbaijani President Ayaz Mu- 
talibov resigned under criticism 
for mishandling the crisis. Mean- 
while, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin called upon the two re- 
publics to “show political will and 
wisdom and start a dialogue.” 
But with the guns sounding so 
loudly, it is hard to imagine how 
the two sides will be able to hear 
each other. -By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 





Agrief-stricken woman tears at 
her face 
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Agallery of horror, clockwise 
from top left: the bloodied 
bodies of two children; staring 
into a makeshift morgue in the 
Azerbaijani town of Agdam; a 
roomful of corpses recovered 
from Khojaly 








ALL FEDERAL 


No, 203—Impact Protection for the Driver 
From the Steering Control System Specifies 
requirements for minimizing chest, neck and fa- 
steering systems that 
yield forward, cushioning the impact of the dri- 
ver's chest by absorbing much of his or her impact 
energy in front-end crashes. Such systems are 
highly effective in reducing the likelihood of 
serious and fatal injuries. 
No, 209—Seat Belt Assemblies Specifies 
requirements for seat belt assemblies. The 
requirements apply to straps, webbing, or similar 
material, as well as to all necessary buckles and 
other fasteners and all hardware designed for 
installing the assembly in a motor vehicle, and to 
the installation, usage, and maintenance instruc- 
tions for the assembly. 
No. 208—Oceupant Crash Protection This stan- 
dard specifies for both active and 
passive occupant crash protection systems for 
passenger cars, multipurpose passenger vehicles, 
tracks, and the driver's seat in buses. Generally, 
the following options are permitted: 
© Passenger Cars 
Lap or lap and shoulder seat belt assemblies in 
each designated seating position; except in 
convertibles, lap and shoulder seat belts are 
required in each front outboard seating 
position. 
@ Passenger Cars 
&. A complete passive protection system, or 
b. Lap belts with belt warning and meeting 
certain crash protection requirements spec- 
ified for a 30-mph frontal barrier crash, or 
c. In each designated seating position a lap 
or lap and shoulder seat belt assembly with 
seat belt warning; seat belt assemblies in 
outboard designated seating positions must 
have a single-point pushbutton release and 
emergency-locking or automatic-locking 
seat belt retractors 


@ Passenger Cars 
Same requirements as for passenger cars 
effective 1-1-72 except that the upper torso 
restraints must adjust by means of an emer- 
gency-locking retractor. 
No. 124—Accelerator Control Systems Estab- 
lishes requirements for the return of a vehicle's 
throttle to the idle position when the driver 
removes his or her foot from the accelerator con- 
trol, or in the event of a breakage or disconnec- 


by how well the structures on the inside of the 
vehicle cushion the human body hitting them. 
This standard specifies to afford 
impact protection for occupants. It contains 
requirements for padded instrument panels, seat 
backs, sun visors, armrests. Glove compartment 
doors are required to remain closed during a 

No. 125—Warning Devices Establishes shape, 
size and performance requirements for reusable 
day and night warning devices that can be erected 
‘on or near the roadway to warn approaching 
motorists of the presence of a stopped vehicle. 

It applies only to devices that do not have self- 
contained energy sources. 

No, 202—Head Restraints Specifies requirements 
for head restraints to reduce the frequency and 
severity of neck injuries in rear-end and other 
collisions. 

No. 212—Windshield Mounting This standard 
requires that, when tested as described, each 
windshield mounting must be anchored in place 
and retain one of two specified of its 
periphery in a crash situation. The purpose of the 
standard is to keep vehicle occupants within the 
confines of the passenger compartment during a 
crash. 

No, 205—Glazing Materials Specifies 

ments for all glazing materials used in wind- 
shields, windows and interior partitions of motor 
vehicles. Its purpose is to reduce the likelihood of 
lacerations and to minimize the possibility of oc- 
cupants penetrating the windshield in collisions. 


43, REASONS WHY 
PREVIA [S THE ONLY VAN To MEET 


No. 210—Seat Belt Assembly 
ifies the requirements for seat belt assembly 
restraint 


equipped with windshield defrosters and defog- 
ging systems. Test conditions are also specified for 
passenger cars. 


No. 575—Consumer Information Regulation 
Requires manufacturers to provide the following 
information to first purchasers: 


passenger cars and motorcycles must provide 
information on stopping distance at specified 
speeds and under various conditions. 

Uniform tire quality grading standards. 
Manufacturers of passenger car tires must 
provide information on tread life, traction, and 
temperature resistance. The grades are dis- 
played on the sidewall of the tire, on a label, 
and in a jeaflet available at the dealer's store. 
All tires manufactured after April 1, 1980 are 


graded. 
No, 219—Windshield Zone Intrusion The pur- 
pose of this standard is to reduce crash injuries 
and fatalities that result from occupants contact- 
ing vehicle components displaced near or through 
the windshield. The standard regulates the intru- 
sion of vehicle parts from outside the occupant 
into a defined zone in front of the 
windshield during a frontal barrier crash test. 
No. 302—Plammability of Interior Materials 
This standard specifies burn resistance require- 
ments for materials used in the occupant 
compartment of motor vehicles in order to reduce 
deaths and injuries caused by vehicle fires. 
No, 574—Tire Identification and Record Keep- 


of new and retread tires for use on motor vehicles, 
and to manufacturers and dealers of motor vehi- 
cles. Requires tire identification, and recording 
reporting of names of tire purchasers, 


Systems Specifies 
requirements for dynamic testing of child seating 
systems to minimize the likelihood of injury and/ 
or death to children in vehicle crashes or sudden 


or more speed 
must be able to sweep the windshield at least 45 
times a minute, regardless of engine load, Tables 
prescribing the minimum size of wiped areas have 
been added for passenger cars. 

No, 301—Puel System Integrity This standard 
specifies requirements for the integrity and 
security of the entire fuel system, including the 
fuel tanks, fuel pump, carburetor, emission con- 
trols, lines, and connections in severe front, rear, 
or lateral barrier impact crash tests. Manufac- 
turers must also be able to demonstrate that fuel 
Joss will not exceed one ounce per minute in a 
static rollover test following these barrier crash 
tests, as well as not exceeding these limits after, 


No, 216—Roof Crush Resistance Sets minimum 
strength requirements for passenger car roofs to 
reduce the likelihood of roof collapse in a rollover 
accident, The standard provides an alternative 
to conformity with the rollover tests of Standard 
No, 208. 
No. 570—Vehicle In Use Inspection Standards 
Specifies procedures for the inspection of 
hydraulic service brake systems, steering and sus- 
pension systems, and tire and wheel assemblies 
of motor vehicles in use, It is intended to be imple- 
mented by the States with respect to the inspec- 
tion of motor vehicles with gross vehicle weight 
ratings of 10,000 Ibs. or less, except motorcycles 
and trailers. 
No, 14—Theft Protection This standard requires 
that each passenger car have a key-locking system 
that whenever the key is removed prevents normal 
activation of the car's engine and also prevents 
either steering or self-mobility of the car, or both. 
No. 206—Door Locks and Door Retention Com- 
ponents Requires locking systems and specifies 
load for door latches and door hinge 
systems to minimize the probability of occupants 
being thrown from the vehicle as a result of forces 
encountered in vehicle impact. 
No, 113—Hood Latch Systems Specifies require- 
ments for a hood latch system for each hood. A 
front-opening hood which in any open position 
partially or completely obstructs a driver's 
forward view through the windshield must be 
provided with a second latch position on the 
hood latch system or with a second hood 
latch system. 
No. 567—Certification Regulation This part 
specifies the content and location of and other 
for the label or tag to be affixed to 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment man- 
ufactured after August 31, 1968 This certificate 
will provide the consumer with information to 
assist him or her in determining which of the 
Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards are appli- 
cable to the vehicle or equipment, and its date of 
manufacture, An amendment effective January 1, 
1972 requires Gross Vehicle Weight Information on 
the Certification label. 
No, 116—Hydranlic Brake Fluids Requires mini- 
mum physical characteristics for three grades of 
brake fluids, DOT 3, DOT 4 and DOT 6, for use in 
hydraulic brake systems in all motor vehicles. Also 
establishes labeling requirements for brake fluid 


requirements for lamps, reflective devices, and 
associated equipment for signaling and to enable 
safe operation in darkness and other conditions 
of reduced visibility. Side marker lights and 
reflectors, hazard warning and backup lights, 
and replacement are included in the 
requirements for these vehicles. 

No, 115—Vehicle Identification Number Spec- 
ifies requirements for the content and format of a 
number to facilitate identification of a vehicle and 
must be permanently affixed to the vehicle. 

No, 119—New Pneumatic Tires Specifies 
strength, endurance, and high-speed performance 
and marking requirements for new pneumatic 
tires manufactured for use on multipurpose pas- 
senger vehicles, trucks, trailers, buses, and 


motorcycles, 

No. 101—Controls and Displays Requires that 
essential controls be located within reach of the 
driver when the driver is restrained by a lap belt 
and upper torso restraint, and that certain con- 
trols mounted on the instrument panel be 
identified. 

No. 581—Bumper Standard—Limited Damage 
This standard specifies limitations on damage to 
face areas. It also incorporates the requirements 
previously contained in Safety Standard No. 215. 


Vehicles manufactured after September 1, 1978 
must also be certified as conforming to the 
bumper standard required by the Cost Savings Act. 
This requirement has been incorporated into 49 
CFR 567. 





CAR SAFETY STANDARDS’ 


No, 214—Side Door Strength This standard 
specifies requirements for crush resistance levels 
in side doors of passenger cars to minimize the 
safety hazard caused by intrusion into the pas- 
senger compartment in a side impact accident. 
No. 111—Rearview Mirrors Specifies require- 
ments for rearview mirrors to provide the driver 
with a clear and reasonably unobstructed view to 
the rear, On passenger cars it requires an outside 
rearview mirror on the driver's side, and when 
the inside mirror does not provide a sufficient 
field of view because of the size or location of the 
rear window, an additional outside mirror on the 
passenger side is required. Also, the inside mirror 
must be designed to reduce the likelihood of in- 
jury on impact. Trucks and buses must have mir- 
rors on both sides. 
No. 207—Seating Systems Establishes require- 
ments for seats, their attachment assemblies, and 
their installation, to minimize the possibility of 
failure as a result of forces acting on the seat in 
vehicle impact. 
No. 211—Wheel Nats, Wheel Dises, and Hub 
Caps Requires that “spinner” hub caps and other 
winged projections (both functional and nonfunc- 
tional) be removed from wheel nuts, wheel discs, 
and hub caps. Its purpose is to eliminate a poten- 
tis! hazard to pedestrians and cyclists. 
No. 107—Reflecting Surfaces The reflection of 
the sun into the driver's eyes from shiny surfaces 
has long been a safety hazard. This standard 
requires that windshield wiper arms, Inside wind: 
shield moldings, horn rings, and frames and 
brackets of inside rearview mirrors have matte 
surfaces which will greatly reduce the likelihood 
of hazardous reflection into the driver's eyes. 
No, 106—Hydraulic Brake System Requires 
motor vehicles utilizing hydraulic brakes to have i 
brake system, incorporating service and emer- 
gency features that are capable of stopping the 
vehicle under certain specified conditions, a 
parking brake system capable of holding light 
vehicles on a 30 percent grade and heavy vehicles 
ona 20 percent grade, and s warning light sys- 
tem to indicate loss of pressure or low fluid level, 
anti-lock system failure, and parking brake 
application. 
No, 5672—Anthropomorphic Test Dummy This 
regulation describes the 50th percentile male 
hic test dummy that ts to be used 
for testing of motor vehicles for compliance with 
motor vehicle safety standards. The design and 
performance criteria specified are intended to 
describe a measuring tool with sufficient preci- 
sion to give repetitive and correlative results 
under similar test conditions and to reflect ade- 
quately the protective performance of a vehicle 
with respect to human occupants. It is designed 
to be referenced by and become a part of the test 
procedures specified in motor vehicle safety stan 
dards such as Standard No. 208, Occupant Crash 
Protection. 
No, 110—Tire Selection and Rims Specifies 
requirements for original equipment tire and rim 
selection on new cars to prevent overloading. 
These include placard requirements relating to 
load distribution as well as rim performance 


ment Specifies requirements limiting the 
rearward displacement of the steering column 
into the passenger compartment to reduce the 
likelihood of chest, neck, or head injuries. 

No. 102—Transmission Shift Lever Sequence, 
Starter Interlock and Transmission Braking 
Effect Requires that the automatic transmission 
shift lever sequences have the neutral position 
placed between forward and reverse drive posi- 
tions. Its purpose is to reduce the likelihood of 
driver error in shifting. Also required is an inter- 
lock to prevent starting the vehicle in reverse ary 
forward drive and an engine-braking 
effect in one of the lower gears at vehicle speeds 
below 25 miles per hour. 


Source: U.S. Department of Transportation, 
Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards and 
Regulations (DOT HS 805 674). 
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The 1992 Toyota Previa. The only van that meets the demanding car safety standards set forth by the federal 
government. And not because we have to. But because we want to. You see, when it comes to your family’s safety, 


it’s not just the government's standards we're interested in. = x 
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*Meets all passenger car federal motor vehicle safety standards except models with optional privacy glass due to w indow tinting. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer, © 1991 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc 








FRANCE 


j f ever there was a song to quicken the 
blood of the living and raise the spirits 
of the dead, surely it is France’s national 
anthem, the Marseillaise, whose music 
once inspired the men of the Midi to boot 
| out invading Prussians, march on Paris— 
whistling the tune as they went—depose 





THE MARSEILLAISE 


Over us the bloodstained banner 

Of tyranny holds sway. 

Do you hear in the countryside 

The roar of those fierce 
soldiers? 


To arms, citizens! 

Form your battalions; 
March on, march on, 

So that their tainted blood 
Should drench our fields. 








the King and fire the imagination of all 
Europe. That was 200 years ago. Today 
the song’s robust words, which bristle with 
righteous anger at /a tyrannie and enjoin 
the children of revolutionary France to 
“drench our fields” with the “tainted 
blood” of the enemy, are under siege by 
those who feel the piece smacks of politi- 
cal incorrectness. 

The idea of bowdlerizing the ferocious 
lyrics composed in 1792 by Claude-Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle, a young captain of the 


A Modest 
Step Forward 


King Fahd loosens his grip 
on the government 





F ifteen years ago, when King Fahd was 
still Crown Prince, he pledged to es- 
tablish a citizens’ consultative council upon 
ascending Saudi Arabia’s throne. But after 
he came to power in 1982, Fahd found am- 
ple excuses to confine decision making 
within a narrow family circle. Then came 
Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait and the sub- 
sequent arrival of more than 500,000 U.S. 
troops in the region. While President Bush 
maintained that Desert Storm was not de- 
signed to promote democracy in the gulf’s 
oilagarchies, the campaign to liberate Ku- 

















Meddling with the Marseillaise 


A proposal to bowdlerize France’s barn-burning anthem 
provokes an indignant Mon Dieu! from traditionalists 





engineers who penned the words on a sin- 
gle, inspired April night, first surfaced 
three years ago, French human-rights ad- 
vocate Abbé Pierre called for the song to 
be altered from “words of hate to a mes- 
sage of love.” The abbé’s appeal for a 
kinder, gentler version received only luke- 


PROPOSED CHANGES 


Liberty, dearest Liberty, 

Your bloody ramparts have fallen. 
To be French, Ah! What luck! 
Let’s be proud of our flag... 


Together, citizens, 

Let us march hand in hand. 
Sing on, sing on, 

So that our songs 

Silence all cannons. 


warm support until last month, when the 
image of an innocent 10-year-old girl war- 
bling “Aux armes, citoyens!” at the Olym- 
pic Games struck a note of incongruity 
that set off a national debate. 

The revisionist assault has taken shape 
under the guidance of the Committee for 
a Marseillaise of Fraternity, which is peti- 
tioning for a version that cuts out the nas- 
tier bits of gristle and gore. Sponsored by 
such leading lights as First Lady Danielle 
Mitterrand and soccer hero Michel Pla- 





wait prodded conservative Arab rulers to 
broaden public participation. 

Last week King Fahd finally intro- 
duced modest but significant political re- 
forms. He extended the concept of shura 
(consultation) beyond the informal tradi- 
tion of hearing petitions from private citi- 
zens. In an 83-article decree, he an- 
nounced plans to establish a 60-member 
consultative council, and he also codified 
governmental protections of personal 
freedoms for 7 million subjects and 5 mil- 
lion foreign residents. Since the edict also 
affirmed the absolute authority of the 
monarch, it neither transforms Saudi Ara- 
bia into a model democracy nor positions 
Fahd as a regional pioneer. The Emir of 
Kuwait, for instance, has made a bolder 
pledge: to hold parliamentary elections 
next fall. Nonetheless, Fahd’s decree rep- 
resents a serious step toward including 
nonroyal voices in policy discussion. 

Tellingly, the first of the articles de- 
clares that the reforms are all grounded in 
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tini, the committee points to the research 
of Armand Thuair, a former fire fighter 
who conducted an exhaustive survey of 
175 national anthems, purporting to prove 
that “France is the only country in the 
world to have adopted and preserved a 
bellicose national anthem.” 

Oh, really? Try telling that to Den- 
mark, whose anthem graphically commem- 
orates the exploits of King Christian: “His 
sword was hammering so fast/ Through 
Gothic helm and brain it passed.” Or the 
Chinese, whose national ditty is a paean to 
the prospect of “using our flesh and blood 
to build a new Great Wall.” Guatemalans 
are admonished never to permit “tyrants to 
spit in thy face.” And who could forget the 
immortal words in the second verse of the 
Bulgarian national song: “Countless war- 
riors bravely die/ For the people’s sacred 
cause.” Such a roster would be incomplete 
without the heady draught of carnage 
served up by Maryland's state hymn, dating 
from the Civil War, which entreats the lo- 
cals to “Avenge the patriotic gore/ That 
flecked the streets of Baltimore.” 

Nevertheless, the Marseillaise revision- 
ists claim that they are particularly of- 
fended by Rouget de Lisle’s xenophobic 
reference to standards encrusted in the 
blood of retreating foreigners—an image, 
ironically, that members of the ultra-right 
National Front must actually find quite ap- 
pealing. But less ideological traditionalists 
are now rallying against the Milquetoast 
meddlers, denouncing the notion of tam- 
pering with the song that rang through the 
torchlit streets of revolutionary France as 
nothing short of traitorous. Sure, the Mar- 
seillaise “is ridiculous,” concedes novelist 
Michel Tournier, “but we should leave it | 
alone because, like old furniture, it gains in 
value over the years.” | —By Kevin Fedarko. 
Reported by Bruce Crumley/Paris 








Muslim theology. By affirming his devo- 
tion to Islam, the monarch hopes to enlist 
the support of clerics and scholars. With- 
out their backing, Fahd risks losing con- 
trol of the ideological battleground be- 
tween progressive middle-class Saudis 
and conservative religious extremists, who 
have launched a campaign denouncing 
secular influences. In recent months fun- 
damentalists have increased their harass- 
ment of women who dress “immodestly” 
and have intruded into homes where peo- 
ple are suspected of drinking alcohol. 
Fahd’s decree bans such actions. 

The composition of the new council 
remains a mystery. It may embrace only 
technocrats or include religious and tribal 
leaders as well. “This is just the beginning 
of a process of building a political sys- 





| tem,” says Shireen Hunter, of Washing- 


ton’s Center for Strategic and Interna- 


| tional Studies. It may create new unpre- 


dictability, but it should also reinforce 
public support for the regime. s 





WORLD NOTES 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Another Vote 
To Leave 


In recent months, the future 
status of the ethnically mixed 
republic of Bosnia-Herzegovi- 
na seemed more likely to be 
settled by bullets than by bal- 
lots. But in two days of polling 
last weekend, 64% of the regis- 
tered voters in the central Yu- 
goslav republic cast votes on 
whether to follow Slovenia, 
Croatia and Macedonia into 
independence. Strong support 
among the republic’s Muslims 
and Croats made for a virtually 
unanimous approval. Ortho- 
dox Serbs had been instructed 
to boycott the referendum. | 


One of the fortunate: charred but alive, a survivor emerges from the pit 


TURKEY 
Underground 
Morgue 


For generations, men along 
the southern lip of the Black 
Sea have wagered their lives to 


GERMANY 


The Right to 
Get High 


Germany found itself mired in 
the increasingly heated Euro- | 
pean debate over drug legal- 
ization last week when an ap- 
pellate judge in Ltbeck 
declared the country’s laws 
against marijuana and hashish 
unconstitutional. In a ruling 





Even Western 
diplomats estimated 
that as many as 15% 
of Serbs also voted 
yes. 

rhe referendum 
fulfills the conditions 
for diplomatic recog- 
nition set forth in De- 
cember by the Euro- 
pean Community. 
But conflicts at barri- 
cades that were erect- 
ed by the Serbs after 
the vote proved there 
is still much work to 
be done. Late last 
month Bosnia’s eth- 
nic leaders agreed 
that while the republic’s exter- 
nal borders should remain in- 
tact, political power should be 


So, 


dig the riches of coal. At 8 p.m. 
last Tuesday, 265 miners lost 
that gamble when a methane 
explosion bellowed from deep 
within the Incirharmani mine 
outside the city of Kozlu, in- 
stantly transforming miles of 
galleries into a subterranean 


that must now be tested in the 
nation’s highest court, Judge 
Wolfgang Neskovic over- 
turned the conviction of a 
woman who had been caught 
hiding 1.2 grams of hashish in 
her sock. 

The surprise decision 
seems destined to further dis- 
tance the ruling Christian 
Democrats, who seek stricter 
enforcement of antidrug laws, 
from the opposition Social 


TIMI 





devolved to give more autono- 
my to the various nationalities 
within. That leaves the country 


conflagration of toxic 


gas. Rescuers pulled 
out 118 bodies before 
the inferno forced 
them to seal the pas- 
sages with cinder 


blocks, entombing the 
remaining victims in 
the still burning mine. 
Incirharmani’s safe- 
ty equipment was ren- 
dered useless by the 
speed of the disaster: 
methane gas built up to 
critical levels in a mere 
20 seconds, too fast for 
automatic detectors to 
signal the danger. Only 
last month, Ishak Ala- 
ton, an Istanbul businessman, 
petitioned the government to 
close the aging mine, where 
four previous explosions have 
claimed 107 lives since 1945 
Said Alaton: “It is a savage way 
of exploiting human life and 
human health.” 5 


Democrats, who appear in 
clined to support drug-legal- 
ization proposals that would 
make Germany more like the 
Netherlands, where 2,000 
coffechouses openly sell mari- 
juana and hashish. Ruled Nes- 
kovic: “Intoxication, like eat- 
ing, drinking and sex, is one of 
the fundamentals of mankind.” 
The judge himself confessed 
to preferring seltzer water to 
cannabis. = 
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In Sarajevo campaign signs reading | LOVE BOSNIA hang in front of a church 


with the task of finding a work- 
able middle way between civic 
unity and ethnic division. a 


RUSSIA 


End of the 
Party Line? 


Time was when an editorial 
frown in Pravda could destroy 
the career of a party appara- 
tchik or send a dissident to jail. 
But the demise of the Commu- 
nist Party following last Au- 
gust’s coup and the rising cost 
of newsprint today have put 
the squeeze on the former par- 
ty newspaper. With its circula- 
tion down from 12 million to 
1.3 million, Pravda announced 
last week that it will henceforth 
appear only on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. It 
may go out of business alto- 
gether in April. 

Founded in 1912 by Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin, Pravda was 
closed three times by Czar 
Nicholas, and again by Alexan- 
der Kerensky in 1917. The 
once proud party organ last 
week lamented, with fine iro- 
ny, the “planned economic 


strangulation of free, indepen- 
dent media.” 
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The Hidden Hurdle 


Talented black students find that one of the most insidious obstacles 


to achievement comes from a surprising source: their own peers 
apie : eset 
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At Lowell Middle School, honor student Za’kettha Blaylock must deal with accusations that she is “turning white” 
| “They think that just because you’re smart, they can go around beating you up.” 














| By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 


hen it comes to achieving in 
school, Za’kettha Blaylock 
knows that even dreaming of 
success can mean living a nightmare. She 
would, above all things, like to work 
hard, go to college and become a doctor 
But to many other black 14-year-old girls 
in her corner of Oakland, these ideas are 
anathema. The telephone rings in her 
family’s modest apartment, and the 
anonymous voice murmurs daggers. 
“We're gonna kill you,” the caller says. 
Za’kettha knows the threat comes from a 
gang of black girls, one that specializes 
not in drugs or street fights but in terror- 
izing bright black students. “They think 
that just because you're smart,” says the 
eighth-grader, “they can go around beat- 
ing you up.” 
Of all the obstacles to success that in- 
ner-city black students face, the most sur- 
prising—and discouraging—may be those 


erected by their own peers. Many children | good job, a nice home, conservative 


must also cope with broken families, inad- 
equate schools and crumbling communi- 
ties that do not value academic achieve- 
ment as essential to survival and 
prosperity. But the ridicule of peers cuts 
most deeply of all. Students like Za’kettha 
find themselves reviled as “uppity,” as try- 
ing to “act white,” because many teen- 
agers have come to equate black identity 
with alienation and indifference. “I used 
to go home and cry,” says Tachelle Ross, 
18, a senior at Oberlin High in Ohio. 
“They called me white. I don’t know why. 
I'd say, ‘I’m just as black as you are.’ ” 
The phrase “acting white” has often 
been the insult of choice used by blacks 
who stayed behind against those who 
moved forward. Once it was supposed to 
invoke the image of an African American 
who had turned his back on his people and 
community. But the phrase has taken an 
ominous turn. Today it rejects all the ico- 
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nography of white middle-class life: a 
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clothes and a college degree. 

In the smaller world of high school, 
the undesirable traits are different, but 
the attitude is the same. Promising black 
students are ridiculed for speaking stan- 
dard English, showing an interest in ballet 


| or theater, having white friends or joining 


activities other than sports. “They'll run 
up to you and grab your books and say, 


‘Tl tear this book up,’” says Shaquila 


Williams, 12, a sixth-grader at Webster 
Academy in East Oakland. “They'll try 
and stop you from doing your work.” 
Honor students may be rebuked for even 
showing up for class on time. 

The pattern of abuse is a distinctive 
variation on the nerd bashing that almost 
all bright, ambitious students—no matter 
what their color—face at some point in 
their young lives. The anti-achievement 
ethic championed by some black young- 
sters declares formal education useless; 
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those who disagree and study hard face 








isolation, scorn and violence. While edu- 
cators have recognized the existence of an 
anti-achievement culture for at least a 
decade, it has only recently emerged as a 
dominant theme among the troubles fac- 
ing urban schools. 

The label “acting white” and the dis- 
missal of white values are bound up in 
questions of black identity. “If you see a 
black girl,” explains Kareema Matthews, a 
street-smart 14-year-old from Harlem, 
“and she’s black, not mixed or anything, 
and she wants to act like some- 
thing she’s not, in these days no- 
body considers that good. She’s 
trying to be white. That’s why no- 
body likes her. That’s how it is 
now.” But when asked what it is to 
be black, Kareema pauses. “I 
don’t have the slightest idea.” 

The right attitude, according 
to the targets of ridicule, would be 
shown by skipping class, talking 
slang and, as Tachelle says, “being 
cool, not combing your hair. Car- 
rying yourself like you don’t care.” 
Social success depends partly on 
academic failure; safety and ac- 
ceptance lie in rejecting the tradi- 
tional paths to self-improvement. 
“Instead of trying to come up with 
the smart kids, they try to bring 
you down to their level,” says 
eighth-grader Rachel Blates of 
Oakland. “They don’t realize that 
if you don’t have an education, 
you won't have anything—no job, 
no husband, no home.” 

It is a sad irony that achieve- 
ment should have acquired such a 
stigma within the black communi- 
ty. Hard work, scholarship and re- 
spect for family values have long 
been a cornerstone of black iden- 
tity. In the years before the Civil 
War, many black slaves risked 
their lives learning how to read. In 
1867, just four years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Af- 
rican Americans founded Morehouse and 
Howard universities. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, between Recon- 
struction and 1910, the literacy rate 
among Southern blacks climbed from 
20% to 70%. “There has always been a 
strong pressure toward educational 
achievement,” says Mae Kendall, director 
of elementary education for the Atlanta 
public schools. Kendall, who grew up in 
semirural Thomasville, Ga., recalls, “My 
mother was not a lettered woman by any 
means, but she said, with a good educa- 
tion, you could turn the world upside 
down. That was a strong common linkage 
among all black people, and it was in- 
stilled early on.” 

Some education experts associate the 
rise of the culture of anti-achievement 
with the advent of public school desegre- 


gation and the flight of the black middle 








class to the suburbs. That left fewer role 
models whose success reinforced the im- 
portance of education and more children 
from families who found little grounds for 
hope in schools that were decaying. 

The civil-rights movement did pro- 
duce pockets of progress: the number of 
black managers, professionals and gov- 
ernment officials rose 52% in the past 
decade. Black enrollment in colleges has 
climbed steeply. In 1990, 33% of all black 
high school graduates went on to college, 


A love of classical music can set Tachelle Ross apart 


in contrast to 23% in 1967. Since 1976, 
black Scholastic Aptitude Test scores 
have increased by a greater percentage 
than those of either whites or Asians. Still, 
blacks have higher truancy rates, and in 
spite of the gains, the test scores of Afri- 
can Americans remain the lowest among 
large ethnic groups. The high school drop- 
out rate among young blacks averages 
7.7%, nearly twice that of their white 
peers, at 3.9%. 

As more black teachers and adminis- 
trators reach positions of power in the 
public school system, the anti-achieve- 
ment ethic presents a special challenge to 
them as educators. For years, the failure 
of black students to succeed in white-run 
schools was attributed in large part to in- 
stitutional racism. But some black educa- 
tors are reassessing the blame. “It’s abso- 
lutely ridiculous for us to be talking about 
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“| used to go home and cry. They called 
me white. | don’t know why. I'd say, ‘I’m 
just as black as you are.’” 





what’s happening to black youngsters 
when you've got a 90% African-American 
staff teaching a 95% black student body,” 
says Franklin Smith, who is superinten- 
dent of schools in Washington and black 
himself. “If you can’t prove what you be- 
lieve here in Washington, then you might 
as well forget it anywhere in this country.” 

The effort to reverse the pattern 
of black failure has prompted educators 
like Smith to try many experiments 
Afrocentric curriculums, academic- 

achievement fairs and efforts to 
: establish black all-male public 
: schools that focus on building 
self-esteem. The reform move- 
ments seek to revive in black stu- 
2 dents the value system that 
prizes education as, among oth- 
er things, a way out of poverty. 
“We dropped the ball,” laments 
Trinette Chase, a Montgomery 
County, Md., mother. “Our gen- 
eration failed to pass on the val- 
ue of an education.” 

It is a truism to say the prob- 
lem most often begins at home. 
When parents are not able to 
transmit the values of achieve- 
ment, the ever present peer 
group fills the vacuum. Moniqua 
Woods, 12, a student at the Web- 
ster Academy in Oakland, says it 
is easy to spot neglected children 
because they “come to school ev- 
ery day yawning and tired. You 
know they stayed out late that 
night.” Concurs classmate Mark 
Martin, also 12: “Some of the 
kids’ parents are on drugs. You 
go in their house, and you can 
smell it.” Such a homelife can 
further strengthen the attitude 
that school does not matter, es- 
pecially if the parents themselves 
are without a diploma. 

Kiante Brown, 15, of Oak 
land, knows this all too well. His 
mother is a recovering crack ad- 
dict who, he says, pays little attention to 
his comings and goings, and he hasn’t seen 
his father in two years. Kiante used to 
spend his afternoons selling drugs on 
street corners. What little education he 
has came in bits and pieces; he has missed 
so much school he’ll have to repeat the 
eighth grade. “I didn’t really drop out, but 
I haven't been going to school much,” he 
says. “For a while my mom told me to get 
up and go to school, but she really doesn’t 
say nothing about it anymore.” 

Teachers may try to move in where 
parents have retreated. But with class 
sizes increasing and school violence grow- 
ing, it is often all educators can do to 
maintain minimal order, much less give 
individual attention to any child. Some 
teachers admit that the insidious attitudes 
creep into the classroom. It becomes a 








self-fulfilling prophecy: when teachers | 
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have lower expectations for their black 
students, they give them less attention and 
do not push them as hard to do well. Such 
stereotypes have crossed racial barriers to 
the point where even black teachers may 
hold these same attitudes. “If teachers 
feel they cannot make any headway with a 
youngster,” says Richard Mesa, superin- 
tendent of Oakland public schools, “they 
may write him off.” 

It is especially painful for teachers to 
watch their most talented students sabo- 
tage their own learning in order to fit in 
with peers. “Some of them feign igno- 


Harlem teens Jesse Griffin, left, and Marcos Medrano find many role models irrelevant 


“1 went to a party and there was as 
up to? Bill Cosby or somebody that comes out shootin 


rance to be accepted,” says Willie Hamil- 
ton, the principal of Oakland’s Webster 
Academy. Seneca Valley’s Martine Mar- 
tin observed this self-destructive pattern 
when she formed a program for “at risk” 
black females at one of her previous 
schools. The group originally comprised 
girls who were pregnant or uninterested in 
learning. But then, little by little, Martin 
noticed honor students showing up in her 
program because they thought it was cool. 

The environment outside the class- 
room also leaves its mark inside. The per- 
sistence of recession has made it even 
more difficult to inspire black students to 
do well in school with the carrot of a job. 
“The lack of association between educa- 
tion and post-school employment has dis- 
couraged a lot of young people,” says Wil- 
liam Julius Wilson, professor of sociology 
and public policy at the University of Chi- 





cago. “They see that whether you gradu- 
ate from high school or you drop out, 
you're still going to be hanging around on 
a corner or the best job you're going to 
find is working at a McDonald’s. After a 
time they develop a view that you're a 
chump if you study hard.” 

Many successful black role models feel 
the need to “give something back,” by 
reaching out to inner-city youths. But 
some are finding it hard to make the con- 
nection. Meeting with a group of young 
inmates from a correctional facility, Rob- 
ert Johnson, founder and ceo of Black 





| Entertainment Television, faced some 


hostile young men and responded in kind. 
“I told them they were playing themselves 
into the hands of people who don’t care 
about them. That if they think the way to 
pull themselves up is to get into the drug 
trade, rob, shoot and steal they were going 
to lose.” 

But teenagers who have trouble iden- 
tifying with Johnson choose their role 
models accordingly. “There’s a lot of vio- 
lence and a lot of drugs where I grow up,” 
says Harlem teenager Marcos Medrano, 
15, whose role model is macho actor Ste- 
ven Seagal. “I went to a party, and there 
was a shoot-out. You're constantly living 
in danger. Who you gonna look up to? Bill 
Cosby or somebody that comes out shoot- 
ing a lot?” 

Successful blacks can be intimidating 
for the young, especially if they dress in 








suits and “sound white.” Some suspect 
that the ease with which successful blacks 
move in a white world means that they 
have denied their heritage. “It’s devastat- 
ing for them because you begin to get this 
stereotype thinking that all blacks when 
they get to a certain level try to become 
white by assimilating themselves with 
whites,” says Dorothy Young, principal of 
the Delano Elementary School on the 
west side of Chicago, “And that’s not true. 
But once that seed is planted in any form, 
that seed is going to grow.” 

The need to define their identity may 
lead young blacks to reject the val- 
ues of achievement; but, according 

> to Rutgers anthropologist Sig- 
nithia Fordham, this does not 
mean they think being black is only 
about failure. “They may not be 
able to articulate fully what it 
means to be black, but they're 
more attuned to why it is they 
don’t want to be white,” she says of 
black students she researched. 
“They know they want very much 
to remain connected to the black 
community. They want to be suc- 
cessful on their own terms.” 

There are, of course, many 

schools that can point to their suc- 
cess stories, to students who over- 
came all the private obstacles to 
graduation, often with the help of 
innovative programs. In Cleve- 
land, the Scholarship-in-Escrow 
program was set up by local busi- 
nessmen in 1987. To encourage 
students to work toward college, 
the program offers cash incen- 
tives—$40 for each A they earn, 
$20 for each B—which go into an 
escrow account for their tuition. 


hoot-out. Who you gonna look Since its inception, sie has paid 
g alot?” 


$469,300 in earned funds for 2,199 
graduates. “It’s good to know that 
money is being put away for you,” 
says Faith Bryant, an | Ith-grader at John 
Adams High School. “I had always 
dreamed of being successful, but now | 
know I have a way to do it.” 

The hope for these students lies in 
their understanding that no one group in 
society has a monopoly on success. “As 
long as you're able to term success as be- 
ing black or white or red,” says Oberlin’s 
Sherman Jones, a placement specialist for 
the Jobs for Ohio's Graduates program, 
“as long as we put conditions and colors 
on success then it'll be difficult for our 
kids.” Destroying such misconceptions is 
not easy, especially when they are old and 
deeply rooted. But given time, perhaps 
“acting white” can be a phrase retired to 
the history books as the emblem of a mis- 
guided attitude that vanished in the light 
of black achievement. —With reporting by 
David E. Thigpen/Oakland 
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76% OF BUSINESS TRAVELERS SAY THEIR EXPENSE REPORTS 
ARE BEING SCRUTINIZED LIKE NEVER BEFORE. 


Times are tough. The economy is uncertain. And your Holiday Inn hotels don’t just look good on an expense report. 





company’s counting on you to keep your expenses down. Still, you’ re You can depend on us for an inviting room. The necessary business 





the one out there on the road. You know what it takes to get tools. And the warmth and comfort you need to relax and 
your work done. After all, the company’s counting on you to 2 get the job done. All delivered at an affordable rate. 
keep your clients happy, too. ~ There’s a Holiday Inn hotel that’s right for your budget. 


There’s nobody who understands all the pressures For reservations at any Holiday Inn, Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza” 





that go along with business travel like Holiday Inn? Pressures =_Y or Holiday Inn Express® hotel, call 1-800-HOLIDAY or your 
such as finding an accommodating place you would like to stay travel agent. In times like these, it’s good to know there’s a value 


that also represents a very good value. you can always depend on. 


STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW? rhokiday Swe 


CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 






































Press 


“Don’t Quote Me, But.. .” 





AU.S. Senator cries foul to sexual-misconduct charges, 
but the accusers are not the usual anonymous sources 





By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hen Senator Brock Ad- 

ams of Washington quit 
his bid for re-election last 
week, hours after the Seattle 
Times charged him with sexual 
misconduct toward eight un- 
named female employees or 
political associates, the liberal 
Democrat said he had been de- 
stroyed by “hypothetical com- 
ments by hypothetical people.” 
For most Americans, who read 
only excerpts or summaries in 
their local dailies, the implica- 
tion was strong that Adams 
had been victimized by flimsy 
reporting of unsubstantiated. 
even fabricated—claims from 
political enemies. The endur- 
ing image was of a haggard Ad- 
ams, flanked by his supportive 
wife and daughter, denouncing 
his accusers as too cowardly to 
be named and the allegations against him 
as too vague to refute. 

In decrying the use of anonymous 
sources, Adams appealed to fair play and 
to a growing opinion, even among jour- 
nalists, that reporters place far too much 
faith in people unwilling to back up what 
they say. Often, unnamed sources seek to 
advance some personal agenda. Some- 
times they tell lies and lend extra credence 
to falsehood by peddling it as top-secret 
truth. While Adams’ abrupt with- 











Flanked by his wife and daughter, Brock Adams dropped 
his re-election bid and denounced the charges against him 


Adams sued the paper. Moreover, de- 
spite his insistence that he could not rec- 
ognize the women, their published vi- 
gnettes abound in evocative detail. 

Nearly all the accusers are active Dem- 
ocrats; none had an obvious political mo- 
tive to hurt Adams. Nor does the 7imes, 
which has abandoned its former Republi- 
can identity, and endorsed Michael Duka- 
kis for President in 1988. Most compel- 
ling, the accusers had to be sought and 





drawal, at the end of a weekend 
during which he had raised 
$130,000 for his campaign, 
seemed like a tacit admission of 
guilt, he insisted that in his case 
the allegations—which range 
from uninvited fondling of wom- 





exonerated Adams. In 1987 a House com- 
mittee aide named Kari Tupper, a daugh- 
ter of longtime friends of Adams’, told po- 
lice he had drugged and molested her at 
his Washington, D.C., home. A year and a 
half later, after the U.S. Attorney’s office 
found insufficient supporting 
evidence and declined to pros- 
ecute, she went public, The 
Times then received anony- 
mous calls from two women as- 
serting that Adams had done 
similar things to them. 

In many newsrooms, the 
matter would have ended 
there. But a few Times staff 
members, notably city editor 
David Boardman, were haunt- 
ed by the idea that a U.S. Sena- 
tor renowned for his liberal 
posture on women’s issues 
might be abusive in his person- 
al life. Several times, the edi- 
tors revived the story, only to 
set it aside because no accuser 
was willing to be named. 

In November of last year, a 
chance conversation between 
Fancher and reporters about 
the moral leadership role of a 
newspaper prompted him to 
authorize one last try. Three 
veteran reporters—Pulitzer prizewinner 
Eric Nalder, 46, and Susan Gilmore and 
Eric Pryne, both 41—were told to re- 
examine their leads. To break the logjam, 
editors decided that signed statements 
from the accusers would serve as a com- 
promise between the identification the 
paper wanted and the anonymity the ac- 
cusers sought. A week before the story 
went to press, Fancher says, “we looked at 
what we had and said, “We've got it.” ” 

While Adams could not face 
his accusers, he was repeatedly of- 
fered the chance to answer their 
accusations. Three requests for 
interviews were deflected. “I'm 











Allegations of two decades of sexual harassment, abuse — and a rape _| 


not going to grant any intery iews 
on that,” Adams said. Meanwhile, 
despite his assertion that he did 





en to drugging their drinks, un- 
dressing them and purportedly raping 
one—had been “created out of whole 
cloth.” His reaction on reading the sto- 
ries: “That’s not me.” He said he quit the 
race because he could not fight back with- 
out confronting his accusers. 

For anyone who actually read them, 
however, the Seattle Times stories stood 
out as textbook examples of meticulous, 
convincing journalism—and of sourcing 
that is not really anonymous. The paper 
found not just one or two accusers but 
many more. While none were ready to be 
named, eight among them pledged will- 
ingness to back up their claims in court if 
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| coaxed. In one case, when a reporter 


reached a reluctant victim, her first words 
were, “For three years, I've told myself 
that when this phone call came, I would 
hang up.” (She didn’t.) Far from being 
used by Adams’ enemies, the paper itself 
initiated the probe. Says executive editor 
Michael Fancher: “Obviously, we would 
have preferred to run a story naming 
names. But the choice we faced was cither 
silence or this story. And we decided that 
it was too important, and we were too sure 
of the truth, to be silent.” 

The genesis of the crusade was, ironi- 


cally, a misconduct investigation that had 
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not know who his accusers were, 
some of Adams’ staff members apparently 
had a good idea. In the final days before 
publication, they contacted several of the 
women who were sources, belatedly urg- 
ing their silence. 

On the evening before the story ap- 
peared, the reporting team and their 
spouses met for a wrap-up dinner. It sud- 
denly struck them that each couple in- 
cluded the parent of a daughter. Says re- 
porter Pryne: “That was a factor for every 
one of us.” It was another reason that, 
to them, the victims of alleged sexual 
harassment were not “hypothetical” 
at all. —-Reported by David S. Jackson/Seattle 
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Christians Spar in Harvard Yard 








Does it matter that the campus chaplain is gay? Some 
conservatives say it does, and he should resign. 


mid all of Harvard's colorful 

and controversial characters, 
the Rev. Peter John Gomes seems 
an unlikely target for moral re- 
buke. Since 1974 he has served as 
minister of the university's Memo- 
rial Church and Plummer Profes- 
sor of Christian Morals. Although 
worship attendance has been vol- 
untary at Harvard for a century, 
collegians crowd the sanctuary 
each Sunday to savor his eloquent, 
engaging and scholarly sermons, 
which are typically more con- 
cerned with spiritual growth than 
with social activism. 

But now Gomes finds himself in 
the middle of a very public furor 
over the most private aspects of his 
life. He placed himself squarely in 
the line of fire last November when he 
stood on the steps of Memorial Church and 
told a cheering crowd, “I am a Christian 
who happens as well to be gay.” The ex- 
traordinary gesture was prompted by a spe- 
cial 56-page issue of a conservative student 
magazine called Peninsula, devoted to de- 
nouncing homosexuality as destructive for 
individuals and society. The magazine 
backed up its stand in part by citing Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim scriptures. Gomes 


| says he had to speak up because Peninsula 


represented “moral mugging” and a “par- 

ticularly virulent form of homophobia.” 
During the uproar that followed the 

special issue’s appearance, students and 


es Milestones 





Embattled Baptist Gomes: an extraordinary gesture 


faculty members came forward to declare 
their homosexuality. But it was Gomes’ 
revelation that triggered by far the most 
heated response. Last month a 50-member 
student group called Concerned Christians 
at Harvard was formed for the specific pur- 
pose of winning Gomes’ resignation as 
chaplain. It launched a campaign of prayer 
vigils, publicity and pamphleteering. “The 
reason we are asking Gomes to step down 
is not because he is homosexual,” says 
founder Sumner Anderson, “but because 
he teaches that homosexuality is not sinful 
within the Christian church.” 

Last week there were rumblings 
among a few alumni that Gomes must go, 








ARRESTED. David Witter, 43, grandson of 
investment tycoon Dean Witter; on 
charges of money laundering and conspir- 
; in West Palm Beach, Fla. According 
to authorities, Witter, a Palm Beach Gar- 
dens investment broker, offered to laun- 
der $10 million through a West Palm 
Beach pawnshop and two overseas banks 
for undercover agents who were posing as 
drug dealers. Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
said David Witter never worked for the 
firm his grandfather helped found. 





INDICTED. David Paul, 52, former Cen- 
Trust chairman, and Ghaith Pharaon, 51, 
Saudi financier, in connection with the 
collapse of Miami's CenTrust bank; for 
fraud; in Miami. Paul dealt with the scan- 
dal-ridden Bank of Credit & Commerce 
International, Charles Keating’s empire 


and Drexel Burnham Lambert. He be- 
came a symbol of excess in the S&L crisis 
after he reputedly spent CenTrust mil- 
lions on artwork, rare books, a sailboat 
and gold-plated plumbing fixtures. 


DIED. Sandy Dennis, 54, actress who 
turned nervous mannerisms into a trade- 
mark style; of ovarian cancer; in West- 
port, Conn. Dennis, who showed a bohe- 
mian but disciplined 
approach to her work, 
won a 1966 supporting 
actress Oscar for her 
performance as a 
frightened young fac- 
ulty wife in the film 
Who's Afraid of Virgin- 
ia Woolf? She also won 
Tony Awards for her 
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| ma; in New York City. The son of a Loyal- 








or “Harvard fund-raising efforts will be 
significantly handicapped,” predicts Ga- 
vin Quill, class of '85, a marketing analyst 
in Boston who wants Gomes out. But so 
far the chaplain’s job does not appear to 
be in jeopardy. The conservative Chris- 
tians are far outnumbered—or at 
least outmaneuvered—by Har- 
vard’s well-organized gay and les- 
bian community. At Harvard Di- 
vinity School, a bastion of 
liberalism, Dean Ronald Thie- 
mann argues that Concerned 
Christians expresses “little more 
than a literalist interpretation of 
Scripture, without any theological 
sophistication.” Anderson scoffs 
at that. “It does not take a Ph.D. 
to understand that the Bible con- 
demns the act of homosexuality.” 
Although the American Baptist 
Churches, of which Gomes is a 
member, has no stated policy on 
homosexuality as yet, last June it is- 
sued a statement of concern that 
condemns homosexual practice. As 
for university officials, President 
Neil Rudenstine says it is not the school’s 
task to “apply a doctrinal test concerning 
issues that may be controversial but that 
are a part of current theological debate, 
where reasonable people of different reli- 
gious persuasions hold different views.” 
Gomes is now taking a crash course in 
the implications of the issue. The church, 
he says, has forced homosexuality “into 
patterns that are not healthy or produc- 
tive. What I am hearing from many is that 
we want to be faithful and good and be- 
lieving and devout people who happen to 
be homosexual. I say that is not impossi- 
ble; it is desirable.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by David M. Gross/Boston 
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roles in A Thousand Clowns and Any 
Wednesday. A devoted animal lover, she at 
one time owned five dogs and 21 cats. 


DIED. Nestor Almendros, 61, magician 
with a movie camera, whose cinematogra- 
phy illuminated films including My Night 
at Maud’s, The Story of Adele H., Days of 
Heaven and Sophie’s Choice; of lympho- 


ist who fled Spain after Franco took pow- 
er, Almendros studied film in Rome, 
taught Spanish at Vassar, and made docu- 
mentaries in the early days of the Castro 
revolution, until he lost his film-critic job 
for publishing subversive opinions. In the 
1980s he co-directed two scalding films, 
Improper Conduct and Nobody Listened, 
that itemized the torture of homosexuals | 
and other renegades in Cuba. 
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HARD TIMES 


The Great 
Energy Bust 








More than any previous recession in the U.S. oil and gas industry, this | 





one smells dangerously permanent 





By RICHARD WOODBURY 
MIDLAND 





long Highway 80 in 

West Texas between 

Midland and Odes- 

sa, giant drilling rigs 

sit rusting in the winter sun. 

Gas wells that dot the bleak 

mesquite-covered prairie lie 

shut down. Downtown Mid- 

land has the stark look of an 

evacuated city, with empty 

storefronts and vacant build- 
ing lobbies. 

The scene across Ameri- 

ca’s oil patch these days bears a 

chilling likeness to the bust ; 

| that befell the region in the mid-1980s, 


more than one-third. But in fact the situa- 
tion today is worse. While many parts of 
the U.S. economy are struggling through 
the recession, few are as hard hit as ener- 
gy. By every measure, these are among the 
toughest times since that first gusher at 
Spindletop in 1901—more akin to the 
Great Depression than the cyclical 
booms-and-busts since. 

Across the South and West, drilling ac- 
tivity for crude oil is at its lowest point in 52 
| years. The rig count, the best gauge of life 
in the oil patch, hovered last week near an 
all-time low of 660. Production from exist- 
ing fields has shrunk to its lowest since 
1962. Scores of drillers, producers and sup- 
port firms are laying off, folding up or go- 
ing bankrupt. Warns Denise Bode, presi- 
dent of the International Petroleum 
Association of America: “The industry is 
nearing a state of economic collapse.” 

More distressing, this latest downturn 
gives every indication of being permanent. 
Faced with languishing prices, lower prof- 
it margins and tight environmental hur- 
dies to new exploration, the major oil 
companies are selling off their properties, 
packing up their drilling gear and heading 








"VANISHING 


xploration and produc- 


on the b 
when energy-production jobs plunged | tion head for Africa, South America and 


the Far East, where drilling costs can be 
cheaper by half and government sweeten- 
ers make new ventures enticing. As the 
majors lay off workers and leave, those in- 
dependent companies that can are follow- 
ing. Others are closing up shop or re- 
trenching. Asserts energy scholar Daniel 
Yergin: “We're seeing a fundamental 
contraction on the domestic side along 
with one of the greatest migrations in the 
history of the oil industry.” 

Unlike the bust of the mid-’80s, which 
was marked by nose-diving crude-oil 
prices, the immediate problem this time 
is natural gas. Often extracted from the 
same formations as oil, gas accounts for 
24% of the nation’s energy consumption, 
mainly in heavy industry. Producer prices 
at the wellhead have been in a free fall for 
months, plummeting last month to $1 per 
1,000 cu. ft., down 23% from a year ago. 
At that price, producers say they can 
barely turn a profit, and many who can 
still afford to operate are shutting their 
supplies in the ground in hopes of an 
eventual upturn. 

Campaigning in the oil patch last 
week, President Bush responded to the 


| hicles. In Washington, Energy Secretary 





gas producers by taking steps to bolster 
demand. He removed regulatory barriers 
that have hampered utilities from convert- 
ing power plants fueled by coal and oil to 
natural gas. At the same time, Bush less- 
ened restrictions on the sale of com- 
pressed natural gas for cars and other ve- 





James Watkins declared, “The worst 
thing we could do is allow our oil and gas 
industries to decline the way we have.” 
The gas price slide has been a round- 
house punch to the big energy states of 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, still struggling to climb back from 
the earlier debacle. Scores of wildcatters, 
who find most of the domestic crude and 
who went after gas when the market fell 
apart, have folded in the past 18 months. 
The impact has been just as severe in 
Canada, where oil and gas are a bedrock 
of the economy, contributing nearly 12% 
of the $588 billion gross domestic product. 
Since 1989, nearly 15% of the Canadian 
work force has been laid off, and major 
producers are shuttering refineries and 
closing thousands of service stations. Last 
year Imperial Oil, owned largely by Ex- 
xon, posted the first loss in its 111-year 
history. Another giant, Gulf Canada Re- 
sources Ltd., stunned the industry last 
month by walking away from its stake in a 
huge undersea oil project on the Grand 





overseas. Ten billion dollars in assets are | plight—and political anger—of natural- 
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CHEAPER GAS Banks of Newfoundland. 


a De py, pre Outside the oil patch, 
1982 few notice and many ben- 
$1.30 efit from the price slump. 
1992 Supplies of oil and gas 


$1 03 for home heating and in- 
. dustry, abetted by a 

string of six warm win- 
ters, have remained abundant. And the 
price of gasoline, an average $1.03 per gal. 
nationwide for regular, is the lowest in 
months, thanks largely to OPEC and other 
foreign producers; they have made up the 
drop in domestic production by supplying 
43% of U.S. oil consumption. On the oth- 
er hand, the public has not benefited from 
the drop in natural-gas prices, as pipeline 
companies and distributors have gobbled 
up the savings before the fuel reaches 
households. Though prices at the well- 
head have tumbled from $2.66 to $1.16 
since 1984, household users in Charlotte, 
N.C., still pay a rate of $6.14, only S1¢ less 
than they did 8 years ago. 

The steady rise in oil imports has 
alarmed many planners and industry strat- 
egists, who fear that the nation may be set- 
ting itself up for another crisis if war flares 
again in the Middle East. Domestic pro- 
duction, dropping at the rate of 300,000 
bbl. a day, has declined to its lowest level in 
40 years. The Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment projects that by 
2010 the nation could depend on imports 
for nearly 70% of total supply, an amount 
that Houston energy consultant Louis 
Powers estimates will take 36 supertankers 
a day to deliver. Warns Powers: “The 
mind-set is to let the Saudis give us all we 
need. It’s a policy we will all live to regret.” 

In many respects, the current slump is 
an extension of the mid-’80s energy bust 
that saw prices plummet to $9 per bbl. Just 
as the region was attempting to diversify 
out of its energy dependence, the gulf cri- 
sis suddenly forced prices to $40 in 1990, 
spurring some drillers to crank up rigs 
again. But when the war ended, hopes 
were dashed just as quickly; prices slid 
back down, and the small trickle of invest- 
ment money dried up. 

The big concern now is the depressed 
market for gas, which is still the target of 
most drilling because its plentiful reserves 











are largely untapped and exploration car- 
ries tax breaks for investors. “It’s a blood- 
bath,” says gas entrepreneur and former 
corporate raider T. Boone Pickens. “How 
many more hits can the industry take?” 
Faced with declining profits from U.S. 
oil and gas operations, such major firms as 
Chevron, ARCO and Phillips are putting 
more money into overseas exploration 
than they are investing at home. “You 
have to go where you can find the reserves 
and make a profit,” explains Wayne Allen, 
president of Phillips, which has hiked for- 
eign spending 15% since 1989 to bankroll 
drilling in such places as Gabon, New 
Guinea and Italy, All told, according to a 
Salomon Brothers survey, U.S. oil compa- 
nies are increasing foreign investment 








est firms are cutting exploration spending 
in this country by 13%. 

Far more troubling than price fluctu- 
ations and investment patterns is the fact 
that the U.S. is running out of economi- 
cally recoverable oil. Known reserves 
that can be extracted at current market 
prices have been declining almost steadi- 
ly for 22 years, and the current supply of 


| 26 billion bbl. would last the nation bare- 


ly four years at present usage rates. And 
while vast formations remain untapped, 
they are in environmentally sensitive ar- 
eas—the Alaskan wildlife refuge and off- 
shore California—that Congress has put 
off limits. 

Oilmen argue that the failure to open 
such reserves will only speed the move 
overseas and increase U.S. dependence 
on imports. Marathon Oil Co, is pouring 
nearly three-fourths of its $750 million 
current production budget into foreign 
ventures. “Other countries covet our tech- 
nology and the jobs we bring, and they're 
luring us with sweet deals,” says Marathon 
president Victor Beghini, “while our gov- 
ernment is turning its back.” 

Oil firms also complain bitterly about 
an array of regulations that require refin- 
eries to meet costly standards for refor- 
mulated gasoline and other clean-burning 
fuels. As a result, Shell, Amoco and Uno- 
cal are among big producers that plan to 
close or downsize facilities. Oilmen say 
domestic production is further threatened 
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by proposed EPA regulations that would 
impose tight controls on drilling wastes 
and other by-products. Such rules, they 
warn, will force the closing of hundreds of 
small “stripper” wells that make up 75% 
of the nation’s total. 

A more basic worry is that unless drill- 
ing rebounds to the 1,100-rig level and 
stays there, the industry’s infrastructure 
will be so impaired that it won't be able to 
come back—ever—and U.S. pro- 
duction will slip further. Oilmen 
decry the lack of attention and 
support that they feel the indus- 
try gets—from the White House | 
on down. “We should have a do- | 
mestic energy policy, but we still 
don’t have,” asserts Pickens. 
Baker Hughes economist Ike 
Kerridge agrees: “There’s a real 
danger in driving too many peo- 
ple out of business. The govern- 
ment ought to be concerned.” 

The trouble is that the oil and 
gas industry is one that many 
Americans have learned to love 
to hate. With the memory of Big Oil’s vast 
profits in the 1970s and early “80s still 
fresh in their minds, consumers and law- 
makers outside the oil patch have little 
sympathy for the industry’s woes. But 
that could prove shortsighted at a time 
when U.S. reliance on foreign oil is rap- 
idly on the rise. 

Reversing that trend will take a com- 
bined effort by Washington and consumers 
and the companies themselves. 3 
firms should develop 
new technologies that 
will let them extract do- 
mestic oil and gas cheap- 
ly enough to make a prof- 


low. And motorists 
should be able to tolerate 
an oil-import fee that 
would raise gasoline 
pricesa few centsa gallon 
at the pump; that would 
provide fresh incentives 
for domestic drilling and 
produce revenues to help 
reduce the federal defi- 
cit. Without some such 
policy, the U.S. could 
find itself paying for 
cheap oil and gas today 
with skyrocketing prices 
when the next energy 
shock hits tomorrow. 
—With reporting by 
Courtney Tower/Ottawa 
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TRIALS 


ALawyer’s Precipitous 
Fall from Grace 








By RICHARD BEHAR > 


hort, chunky and menacingly com- 

bative, Harvey Myerson is one of the 
country’s most talented trial lawyers. But 
according to charges that will be heard in 
Brooklyn’s federal courthouse next week, 
he is also one of the most tainted. After 
building a reputation representing the 
likes of Donald Trump, Shearson Lehman 
and former Treasury Secretary William 
Simon, Myerson stands accused of swin- 
dling $3.5 million from clients and part- 
ners and faces as much as 20 years in pris- 
on. Said prosecutor Sean O'Shea after the 
initial indictment last year: “We have here 
an unprecedented pattern of greed and 
dishonesty by a lawyer at the top of his 
profession.” 

For Myerson, 52, the charges signal a 
| precipitous fall from grace. And as in 
Greek tragedy, his fate seems the result of 
a fundamental character flaw. Despite a 
hefty draw of $1.4 million from his $400- 
an-hour rate at the prestigious New York 
law firm of Myerson & Kuhn, Myerson’s 
| profligate life-style—featuring Ferraris 
and Rolls-Royces, five homes, 20th centu- 
ry art and foot-long Cuban cigars— called 
for even more. In 1988, for example, 
Myerson took family members on a char- 
tered-jet vacation to Maine—and alleged- 
ly billed client Shearson Lehman (without 
the firm’s knowledge) for the trip. 

But Myerson apparently saved his best 
treats for a string of mistresses. In 1989 a 
top New York model joined him at the 
| Kentucky Derby. According to the indict- 
ment, clients Kelley Oil and ICN Pharma- 
| ceuticals picked up the tab. Another mod- 
el received an $86,000 Cartier ring and a 
$24,000 full-length mink, courtesy of 
Myerson’s unsuspecting law partners. To 
attract prospective lovers, sources say, 
Myerson liked to pose as a movie produc- 
er and “audition” young agency models in 
his office. “To Myerson, there is just no 
distinction between persuading a jury and 
persuading his wife or clients or partners 
of something,” says a former partner. 

In the courtroom, Myerson has been a 
master at proving deception in others, 
regularly badgering witnesses into submis- 
sion and throwing himself shamelessly at 
juries. “Please God, find for us, God bless 
you,” he begged jurors at the 1986 conclu- 
sion of his most famous case, an antitrust 
action brought by the upstart U.S. Foot- 
ball League against the monopolistic 
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Harvey Myerson faces as much as 20 years on 
charges of swindling $3.5 million 








practices of the National 
Football League. Myerson 
and the U.S.F.L. won—but 
they received a humiliating 
$3 in damages and the les- 
son that even courtroom 
victories are no guarantee 
of riches. 

The son of a Philadel- 
phia silk wholesaler, Myer- 
son made his mark in the 
1970s at the venerable 
New York law firm of 
Webster & Sheffield. But 
his craving for power and 
wealth caused constant 
friction with partners, 
many of whom were re- 
lieved when Myerson was 
wooed away in 1984 by 
Finley, Kumble, an aggres- 
sive 700-lawyer firm that 
became synonymous with 
*80s-style greed. 

In late 1987, not long 
after Myerson emerged as 
the firm’s key partner, Fin- 
ley collapsed into bank- 
ruptcy amid power clashes, 
soaring salaries and strangling debt. In his 
vengeful 1990 book, Conduct Unbecom- 
ing, former partner Steven Kumble tags 
Myerson as the main culprit in the break- 
up, partly because he squandered money. 
“Harvey is a compulsive spender, and to 
some degree he can’t control it,” explains 
Kumble. Myerson was equally obsessed 
with his looks. “Harvey had a series of 
toupees, of different lengths, that looked 
like old Knute Rockne football helmets,” 
Kumble recalls. “He'd keep changing 
them and then at the end of the month an- 
nounce that he needed a haircut.” 

In 1988 Myerson decided he could 
build another Finley-size business over- 
night. His pal William Simon introduced 
him to former baseball commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn, who accepted a $500,000 an- 
nual draw largely for lending his conserva- 
tive name to the shingle. Myerson & Kuhn 
soon boasted 170 lawyers, but the firm 
had to borrow just to pay its high-profile 
partners, and Myerson’s spending habits 
worsened the crunch. By 1989 the part- 
nership was in Chapter 11. 

With Wall Street awash in big fees 
during the past decade, it was no surprise 
that so many otherwise savvy lawyers kept 
signing up with Myerson, even after the 
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The high-flying legal eagle has a new client—himself 








Finley debacle. The law firms he was asso- 
ciated with are symbolic of what New 
York University law ethics professor Ste 
phen Gillers calls “the new disloyalty,” 
which swept the profession in the ‘80s. 
“Harvey has to be pathological to have 
told so many lies so constantly,” says for- 
mer law partner Leon Marcus. “He was 
always trying to prove he was bigger and 
better than everyone else. But I wish they 
didn’t indict him. He’s dead already. Who 


the hell would hire him now?” 
M yerson denies all charges, but his 
prospects of remaining a free man 
look slim. Several of the lawyers who aided 
Myerson in his scams have agreed to testify 
against him in exchange for immunity. 
Even if his upcoming defense is successful, 
Myerson faces two additional indictments: 
one for billing clients for the imaginary le- 
gal services of his brother-in-law (who is 
not an attorney); and the other for de- 
frauding banks in order to buy a $1.75 mil- 
lion mansion in Key West, Fla., that may 
soon be seized by the feds. With his legal 


| career a shambles, Myerson can still count 


on one major client: himself. He plans to 
argue his own case, in what should be the 
most challenging performance of his life. = 
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BUSINESS NOTES | 








SETTLEMENTS 


Let’s Not Make 
A Deal Yet 


Michael Milken thought he had 
struck the deal of his life last 
week. But the idea that he 
might still command a fortune 
of up to $500 million even after 
paying out $900 million to vic- 
tims of his crimes did not sit 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Dial O 
For Robot 


Next time a stranded friend 
calls collect, the familiar 
phrase “Will you accept the 
charges?” could have a dis- 


| tinctly different sound. Last 


week AT&T announced that 
it will replace as many as a 
third of its 18,000 long-dis- 


| tance operators by 1994 with a 





computerized voice system. 
Known as voice-recognition 
technology, it will handle calls 
made collect or person-to- 


MARKETING 


Battle for 
Young Minds 


First came protests against Joe 
Camel, a raflish advertising 
character that has attracted 
teenagers to Camel cigarettes. 
Now furious grownups are 
opening new fronts in the wars 
for dollars and youthful minds. 
Incensed by plans for a Fox 
network cartoon series that 
would star Chester Cheetah, a 
pitchman for Frito-Lay’s 
Chee-tos snacks, Action for 
Children’s Television and six 












well with the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The 
agency scuttled, at least tempo- 
rarily, a $1.3 billion settlement 
of suits brought by thousands of 
investors who said they had 
been bilked by the jailed junk- 
bond king’s schemes. 

To be certain of wringing 
all it can from Milken and his 
co-defendants, the FDIC de- 
manded to know his net worth, 








together with that of some 150 
of his former colleagues at the 
firm Drexel Burnham Lambert 
who agreed to contribute $300 
million to the settlement. (The 
firm’s insurers would put up an 
additional $100 million.) 

Yet with hearings resuming 
in Manhattan this week before 
U.S. Judge Milton Pollack, all 
sides have incentives to reach 
agreement. A settlement could 


strengthen Milken’s plea for 
reduction of his 10-year sen- 
tence for securities fraud; he 
has already served a year. And 
the FDIC, which represents sav- 
ings and loans that failed after 
loading up on junk bonds, 
stands to receive at least $500 
million. The rest of the settle- 
ment would go to defrauded 
investors who participated in 
the suits. a 











Automation is cutting the number of AT&T operators by up to a third. 


person as well as those billed 
to a third party. 

AT&T boasts that the auto- 
mated system will offer consum- 


ers “more choice in how they 
make long-distance calls.” But 
the Communications Workers 


| of America, which represents 





other groups last week asked 
the Fcc to bar the program. 
While Fox said it will not show 
spots for Chee-tos during the 
series, ACT said the program it- 
self would amount to a com- 
mercial and would violate FCC 
rules that require the strict 
separation of advertising and 
entertainment fare. 

The dispute flared shortly 
after Kenner Products, which 
makes the Savage Mondo Blitz- 
ers line of action toys, said it 
will bow to protests against the 
gross-out figures by changing 
some of their names. Although 
such characters as Barf Bucket, 
Snot Shot and Bad 
Fart will remain on 
store shelves, they 
could become less ir- 
ritating to parental 
ears. a 


Good show? 
Chester 
Cheetah's reach 
for stardom has 
got watchdogs 
seeing red. 





NEWSPAPERS 


Free Ads for 
The Asking 


Need a job? With 9.2 million 
Americans, or 7.3% of the 
work force, now unemployed, 
the answer to that question is 
increasingly yes. So the Boston 
Globe, the largest newspaper 
in slump-ridden New England, 
has decided to do more than 
simply report the bad news. 
Beginning next week, the 
Globe will run free situation- 
wanted ads submitted during a 
limited period by people look- 
ing for work. Job seekers rang- 
ing from accountants to 
plumbers have flooded 
the paper with 500 
submissions a day 
ever since it 
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telephone operators, begs to 
differ. “This decision represents 
a drastic change in what people 
have come to expect in custom- 
er service,” says spokeswoman 
Gaye Williams Mack. “They 
need a service that is best pro- 
vided by human beings.” 
Whatever the truth of that 
assertion, technological ad- 
vances have taken a heavy toll 
on U.S. telephone operators | 
over the years. Their number 
has dwindled from nearly 
250,000 to just 70,000. since 
AT&T introduced direct-dial 
long-distance service in the 
early 1950s. 2 


launched the campaign on 
March 1. 

The Globe said it will run 
the ads in its daily editions until 
all have appeared. The freebies 
will be one way to take up the 
slack caused by a nationwide 
dearth of help-wanted ads. Ac- 
cording to the Conference | 
Board, the volume of such ads | 
plunged in January to the low- 
est level since 1983. Brother, 
can you spare a line? s 


For those in 
search of 
jobs. 
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Space Program for Sale 


Top Russian scientists and hardware that NASA covets are available at 





Science 





bargain-basement prices, but the U.S. government is dragging its heels 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





ergei Krikalev got more than he 
bargained for when he rocketed 
into space last May from the Bai- 
konur Cosmodrome, located in what was 
then still known as the Kazakh Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. Krikalev was scheduled 
for a five-month stint as flight engineer 
aboard the Mir space station; his replace- 
ment was slated to arrive in October, Who 
could have foreseen that Krikalev’s coun- 
try would disintegrate be- 
fore his mission was sor 
over? By the time Octo- { 
ber rolled around, the 
Baikonur facility was on 
the verge of belonging 
to Kazakhstan rather 
than the Soviet 
Union. As a public 
relations mea- 
sure, space-pro- 
gram authorities 
decreed that in- 
stead of a send- 
ing a replace 
ment for the 
cosmonaul, a 
native Kazakh 
should go up 
for a short and 
politically expedi- 
ent visit. Poor Kri- 
kalev got some fresh 
supplies but no relief. 
Ten months after his 
sojourn began, he’s 
still circling the earth 
every 90 minutes, day 
and night, stranded 
350 km above the 
planet. He may finally 
come down next week. 
Krikalev’s trou- 
bles are symbolic of 
what has happened to the Soviet space 
program. As recently as last year, 34 years 
after Sputnik, the U.S.S.R. was basking in 
its reputation as the premier spacefaring 
nation in the world. Now political frag- 
mentation and economic upheaval are 
raising questions about whether the suc- 
cessor states will be able to support a via- 
ble space program at all. In the U.S., even 
as Officials debate the larger question of 
whether the West should provide eco- 


SOLD 


54 


nomic aid to these states, a more specific 
debate is under way over the wisdom of 
striking commercial deals involving their 
rockets and other scientific assets. 
Looking for ways to keep working, 
Russian space-industry officials, as well as 
scientists of all sorts, have begun to mar- 
ket their most useful skills and services to 
the U.S and other nations. Last week Bo- 
ris Babayan, who created powerful super- 

















Supercomputer designer Boris Babayan, left, and SO of 
his colleagues have a deal with Sun Microsystems, a 
Silicon Valley firm, to develop computers and software. 
Nuclear fusion experts at Moscow's Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy will 
do research for the U.S. Department of Energy, trying to harness the force 
that powers the sun. Both deals are bargains for the Americans, who get 
topflight scientists at a fraction of the going rate. 


computers for the former Soviet Union's 
space and nuclear-weapons programs, 
hired his entire Moscow lab out to Sun 
Microsystems of Mountain View, Calif., 
to develop computers and software. Also 
last week, the U.S. Department of Energy 
signed a one-year contract with scientists 
at Moscow’s Kurchatov Institute of 
Atomic Energy to do research on thermo- 
nuclear fusion, a potentially limitless en- 
ergy source that American physicists have 
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been struggling with for decades. Both 
deals are tremendous bargains for the 
U.S. Sun is paying Babayan’s 50 or so 
crack computer scientists just a few hun- 
dred dollars a year apiece. And the 
entire 116-member Kurchatov team is be- 
ing hired for $90,000 a year—roughly the 
salary of one high-level U.S. physicist. 

But space scientists are having a tough- 
er time marketing themselves to the U.S. 
Though officials at 
NASA have expressed 
interest in Russian 
space technology, a 
lingering cold war 
mentality, especially 
in the Defense De- 
partment, has kept 
any major deals from 
going through. Depu- 
ty Secretary of De- 
fense Donald At- 
wood and other hard- 
line officials have ar- 
gued that it would be 
a mistake to keep 
Russia’s missile 
tories and space reac- 
tor plants in business 
“We don’t want to 
encourage them,” 
Atwood told a con 
= gressional panel re 
* cently. After all, mis- 
siles can be used to 
: launch nuclear war- 
heads as well as satel 
lites, and 
could power space 
weapons. 

Other American 
officials, however, 
look upon the Rus- 
sian space program as 
an emporium holding 
an irresistible bank- 
ruptcy sale. It is perhaps the most desirable 
technological treasure trove the former So 
viet Union has to offer. Says a senior Bush 
Administration official: “We wanted to 
steal some of this stuff a few years ago.” 
rhe erstwhile Soviets are world leaders in 
rocket propulsion and space power plants. 
“They are way ahead of us in materials and 
nuclear power, and there is eagerness to do 
business over there,” says Joe Wetch, the 
president of International Scientific Prod- 


fac 


reactors 


ucts, a San Jose firm at- 
tempting to market So 
viet space technology = 
in the U.S. To miss the ; 
opportunity, he 
“is insane.” 

Several big-ticket 
items on NASA’s wish 
list are currently avail- 
able from the Rus- § 
sians at rock-bottom 
prices. Among them: 
the Energia rocket, 
which can lift more 
than three times the 
space shuttle’s 30-ton 
payload; the most ad- 
vanced liquid-fueled 
rocket motors in exis 
tence; and a 
ready nuclear reactor 
that could extend the 
life and lower the cost 
of communication and 
weather satellites. In 
addition, the Russians 
are offering the ser- 
vices of a Soyuz space- 
craft for use as a res- 
vehicle for U.S. 
shuttle crews, plus a 
superior system for 
enabling space ships 
to rendezvous and 
dock. Also tempting 
to U.S. space scientists 
is an impressive data 
base—gathered by So- 
viet physiologists—on 
human responses to low gravity 

Making deals on these and other space 
technologies not only could save the U.S 
research money and provide hard curren- 
cy for the struggling republics but might 
also stave off disaster for a space program 
that has fragmented along with its coun- 
try. Russia owns the rockets and space- 
craft, but the main launch center is in Ka- 
zakhstan. Crucial aerospace plants and 
satellite tracking facilities are now the 
property of Ukraine, Georgia and Uzbek 
istan. Says Nikolai Semyenov, a spokes 
man for Glavkosmos, once the central So- 
viet space agency: “With Kazakhstan we 
don’t have problems. But we don’t have 
any cooperation agreements with the oth- 
ers, and those facilities are lost to us.” 


adds, 


space 


cue 


Financing the agency's operations has 
become an enormous problem. Russia 
still retains about 80% of the program’s 
assets but, says Semyenoy, “there is no fi- 
nancing for the 1992 space program. We 
have barely enough just to pay wages to 
the personnel.” Ground controllers in 
Moscow went on a brief, symbolic strike in 
January to protest low salaries, and con- 
struction workers at Baikonur recently ri- 
oted in protest of their salaries and inhu- 
man working conditions. The Russian 
space shuttle, Buran, which was in the 


NO DEAL 








final stages of development, has been 
shelved indefinitely and Mir is nearing the 
end of its useful lifetime, with no replace- 
ment available. Even the long-suffering 
Krikalev has had to do without one of his 
few luxuries: fresh honey 

For the moment, the program is lum- 
bering along. There were 59 launches last 
year, compared with 29 for the rest of the 
world, and plans are still afoot for a series 
of unmanned Mars visits in 1994 and 
1996—at least on paper. “The key test will 
come at the end of this year, when they've 
used up all their supplies,” says a U.S. gov- 
ernment analyst. One promising sign: a 
new Russian Space Agency was created 
two weeks ago. Insiders hope it will be 
able to halt the decline 

But that will require money, which will 
be hard to squeeze from the anemic Rus- 
sian budget. Clearly, foreign capital is 
needed. For several years Moscow has 
been raising funds by selling visits to Mir, 
at $10 million to $15 million 
countries such as Japan and England. Sev 
eral nations, including India, have paid to 
launch satellites on Russian rockets. Now 
virtually every branch of the space infra- 
structure, once financed by the Soviet mil- 
itary, has trade representatives in the U.S 

But their 


a pop, to 


frustration is growing at 
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Russia’s leading-edge space technology 
includes the world’s most advanced liquid-fueled 
rockets, like those lifting the Soyuz booster, 
left; the Mir space station; and the Energia, the most powerful launch vehicle 
on earth, shown with the Buran space shuttle attached. nasa and other 
government agencies would love to get their hands on these devices, but the 
go-ahead has been hard to come by. 


America’s failure to 
conclude any deals. 
Last year, for example, 
Pentagon officials said 
they were ready to 
spend $10 million on a 
Topaz-2 space reactor, 
but Deputy Defense 
Secretary Atwood is 
said to have blocked 
the sale. He has also 
reportedly forbidden 
Pentagon officials to 
travel to Russia with- 
out approval from him 
or Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney, NASA’s 
attempts to approach 


the Russians, mean- 
while, have been 
stalled by the State 


Department. 
Officially the U.S 
government neither 
frowns on 
purchasing space tech- 
nology from the Rus- 
sians, but the lack of 
a clear-cut policy has 
enabled hard-liners to 
hold sway. Shutting 
the Russians, 
though, may 
more dangerous than 
propping them up 
Secretary of State 
Baker an- 
nounced in January 
that the U.S. would 
contribute $25 million toward an institute 
in Moscow that will employ Russian nu- 
clear scientists and presumably keep them 
from hiring out to outlaw states such as 
Libya and Iraq. The same logic should ap 
ply to and hardware, 
which—as the hard-liners themselves 
could pose a threat as well 
\ tough policy could also push the 
Russians into the arms of the European 


favors nor 


out 


prove 


James 


space scientists 


maintain 


Space Agency, already competing with 
the U.S. for commercial launch services. 


rhe Europeans now control 60% of that 
business. Says a congressional space ana- 
lyst: “If they were to add the Russians’ 
heavy-lift capabilities, it would make the 
U.S. a second-rate power in space.” 

An explicit policy on purchases of 
expertise, and 
hardware is clearly overdue, and Congress 
is putting pressure on the Administration 
to devise one. At week’s end Atwood went 
to Capitol Hill to discuss the matter, and 
gave signs of relenting on some deals. The 
Defense Department’s purchase of the 
Topaz, in fact, may be approved as early as 
this week. Says a senior congressional 
source: “Several of the top people are 
now aware they have to act.” —Reported 
by Dick Thompson/Washington and Yuri 
Zarakhovich/Moscow 


Russian space services 
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ou had to be completely out of 
touch—or heavily sedated—all last 
| week not to have got the word. Bulletins 
were broadcast hourly from TV and radio 
stations around the world, Warnings were 
| issued by the FBI, by London’s Scotland 
Yard and by Japan’s international trade 
ministry. Schoolchildren carried home 
| notes from concerned teachers. Comput- 
| er owners queued up at software outlets, 
their brows creased in anxious frowns. 

It was the largest computer-virus scare 
to date—a week-long frenzy of hype and 
high-tech hand-holding that dramatized 
the vulnerability of the world’s 137 million 
personal computers—and the gullibility of 
their users. In the end, the bug’s bark was 
worse than its bite. The National Comput- 
er Security Association in Washington re- 
ported that 15 computers had been struck 
in England, 12 in the Netherlands and five 
in Austria. There were disruptions in Ja- 
pan, China and New Zealand. Several hun- 
dred computers used by South Africa’s 
pharmacists were zapped. But except for a 
Southern Baptist church near Atlanta, 
which lost all its data, and a few scattered 
businesses, damage reported in the U.S. 
was minimal. The number of affected com- 
puters was probably a few thousand world- 
wide—a far cry from the up to 5 million 
that experts had been warning of all week. 

If the computer world experienced 





Ding! Wheerrrrrrrrrr. Crash! 


Atiny virus called Michelangelo whips the computer world 
into a frenzy but in the end creates more hype than havoc 





that feeling of letdown that comes when a 
well-publicized hurricane fails to hit, no- 
body could blame the object at the center 
of the storm—the tiny computer program 
called Michelangelo. Like all other com- 
puter viruses, it was designed to hide with- 
in a computer's instructions and spread to 





other systems by copying itself over and 
over. But while most computer viruses do 
benign things—such as whistle Yankee 
Doodle—Michelangelo is pernicious. It 
was programmed to wipe out all the data in 
any infected IBM-compatible personal 
computer on March 6, Michelangelo’s 
birthday. 

Who creates these things? A dispro- 
portionate number seem to originate in 
Bulgaria or Russia, where writing the 
smallest, most elegant virus programs has 
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become a matter of quirky pride. But Mi- 
chelangelo was first discovered just over a 
year ago on the other side of the world, in 
Australia, among some Taiwanese floppy 
disks. The virus drew special attention in 
the U.S. after several shipments of com- 
mercial software became infected. 

All the publicity clearly helped reduce 
the damage to U.S. computers. It certainly 
didn’t hurt the group with the most to gain: 
the folks who make their living providing 
protection against virus attacks. Central 


| Point Software in Beaverton, Ore., for ex- 


ample, reported that sales of its $129 anti- 





viral program jumped 700% in one month. 
Central Point gave away thousands of 
copies of another, smaller program de- 
signed to destroy Michelangelo and a sec- 
ond virus set to strike this week, on Friday 
the 13th. But included in that freebie was a 
clever marketing tool for the company’s 
full-powered program: a list of 1,007 other 
viruses that could still be lurking in the soul 
of your machine. |—By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/San Francisco, with 
other bureaus 
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A Medical 
Accident? 


New speculation links polio 
vaccine to the birth of AIDS 


D evastated by outbreaks of paralytic 
polio, the people of the Belgian Con- 
go (now Zaire) had every reason to be 
thankful in 1957, when they became the 
first large group to receive an experimen- 
tal polio vaccine. Ironically, the quest for 





deliverance from this ancient scourge may | 


| have made them unwitting participants in 

the birth of a new plague—atps. That, at 

least, is the contention of a speculative but 
intriguing article in Rolling Stone. 

The oral vaccine, developed by Dr. Hil- 

ary Koprowski of Philadelphia’s Wistar 








| Institute, was made from weakened polio 
| viruses grown in a culture of monkey kid- 
| ney cells. Several monkey viruses have 
been known to contaminate such cultures, 
though vaccine makers now take pains to 
weed them out. Extrapolating from a 
number of coincidences—the testing of 
the vaccine in the very site where AIDs is 
thought to have begun; Koprowski’s rec- 











ollection that he cultured the virus in the 
tissue of green monkeys, a species that 
harbors a virus similar to HIV—writer 
Tom Curtis hypothesizes that the vaccine 
was contaminated with a virus that 
evolved into the deadly Hv, From equato- 
rial Africa, it spread worldwide. 

There are problems with the theory. It 
is not clear that HIV can survive oral inges- 
_ tion. Also, if the noxious seed was 
2 sown in the ‘50s, why didn’t African 
2 doctors notice it sooner? Curtis of- 
fers possible explanations, but the 
3 clearest resolution would be to test 

the original vaccine stocks, still on 
ice at Wistar, for HIv-like viruses. 
Wistar officials last week said they 
would form a committee “to evalu- 
ate the Rolling Stone speculations.” 


worry about standard polio vac- 
cines: they are rigorously screened 
for contamination. s 
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Meanwhile, there is no reason to | 














Fried Green Success 


Take a group of actors who are gifted but have the drawing power 
of a dental-hygiene documentary. Add some decidedly mixed re- 
views and lackluster Oscar nominations (like such, uh . . . crowd- 
pleasing categories as Best Screenplay Based on Material Previ- 
ously Produced or Published). What do you get? Sleeper hit Fried 
Green Tomatoes. Ten weeks into its run, this fable of down-home 
feminist friendship is outperforming such splashier efforts as 
Medicine Man and The Hand That Rocks the Cradle. NORMAN 
LEAR, whose Act Ill Communications made the film, says its suc- 
cess says something about America. “People are seeking a re- 
newed sense of community and spiritual nourishment, and that’s 
why the film is striking a chord.” 


Race Ball? 


“I’m happy for every ¥ 


one who reads this 
book that they can 
now meet the Darryl 
Strawberry | know 

the real Darryl.” Thus 
says New York Mets 
pitcher Dwight Good 
en in the foreword 
to Darryl, ex-team- 
mate-Strawberry’s new 
book. Gooden might 
have been less happy if 
he had read page 214, 
where the real Darryl 
suggests, “If Gooden 
was using cocaine dur- 
ing the 1986 World 
Series, | wouldn’t have been 
surprised”—a line typical 
of Straw’s fiery account of 
his eight-year battle with 
Mets management. The L.A. 
Dodger also says of his for- 
mer bosses, “The Mets put 
black ballplayers in a second- 


i 





class role and paid them 
second-class salaries.” While 
insisting that his speculation 
about Gooden was “blown 


out of proportion,” Straw 
berry proclaims, “I stand 
firm” on the charge of major- 
league racism. 


TIMI 





BY MICHAEL QUINN 





Of Mice and Fenn 


It has more of the feel of a 
timeless folktale retold than 
of the work of a modern 
novelist—and now Of Mice 
and Men, John Steinbeck’s 
homey tragedy of two De- 
pression-era laborers, is 
about to be told once again 
in a movie due for release in 
the fall. This version stars 
John Malkovich as_ the 
simpleminded giant Lennie 


Shabbaed 


Musicmaker SHABBA 
RANKS traces his nom 
de tune to an African 
King—yet these days 
it is hard to associate 
the name Shabba with 
anyone but the reigning 
monarch of reggae. 
Recording since he 
was 14, Shabba snared 
a prize that eluded 
even Jamaican demi- 
god Bob Marley: the 
Grammy, a rare nod to 
innovation from an in- 
dustry that prefers the 
safe but honorable 
(Natalie Cole) or the 
merely safe (Michael 


and Twin Peaks’ Sherilyn 
Fenn as his unintended vic- 
tim. “She’s like a terribly sad 
angel in this role,” says di 
rector and co-star Gary Si- 
nise. “Sherilyn plays against 
just being a sexy, beautiful 
girl. There’s something al- 
ways behind how she uses 
her sexuality. It’s a form of 
communication for 
perately lonely woman.” 


a des- 





Bolton). “My type of work is . . . energetic, you know? When you 
dance to my music, you get dizzy, get crazy,” says Shabba, in the 
potent patois that chants through the winning As Raw as Ever. In 
his next album, due in April, Shabba promises “sweeter music.” 
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Television 


Midnight’s Mayor 





Jay Leno, succeeding Johnny Carson as late-night host to millions, has 


already won the office of Most Popular Regular Guy in America 


By RICHARD STENGEL 





he blue-gray ergonomic chair, 
with a tilt-swivel mechanism and 
pneumatic adjustment, vinyl 
arms and a star pedestal base, re- 
tails for $500. It’s a fine chair. But it’s just 
a chair, of course—except when it sits be- 
hind the most famous Formica desk in 
America, the first desk in the history of 
the Republic to stand for something other 
than homework and bureaucracy. When 
that chair sits behind the Desk That John- 
ny Built, that chair, of course, is a throne. 

On Monday, May 25, the occupant of 
that chair will change from Johnny Carson 
to James Douglas Muir Leno, the man 
whose jutting jaw has launched a thou- 
sand bad metaphors. Leno will become 
only the fourth person to sit in that spot 
since 1954, marking the end of the 30-year 
Carson era, which began when J.F.K. was 
a President rather than a movie. 

Being the host of the Tonight show is 
not a job but a secular anointment. He is 
not just a walking, talking soporific for 
millions of Americans who watch him 
from between their feet, but a kind of 
nightly tour guide to the culture, a familiar 
stop on the highway of dreams, one of the 
few still points in the spinning landscape 
of American life. 

If Carson was the King of Late Night, a 
slightly aloof and mischievous monarch, 
his heir, Jay Leno, the salesman’s son 
from Andover, Mass., is more like the 
Mayor of Midnight—a good-natured, 
sensible small-town mayor who knows ev- 
erybody’s name and believes in good gov- 
ernment. To watch Leno win over an audi- 
ence, to observe him shaking hands in 
airports, blithely signing autographs in 
coffee shops, chatting out his car window 
with other drivers, is to see a man engaged 
in a cheerful campaign for the office of 
Most Popular Regular Guy in America, a 
position he may already have won. 

Leno cites all kinds of comedic mod- 
els—Alan King, Robert Klein, Bill Cosby, 
Richard Pryor—but his mentor in the pur- 
suit of popularity was not a comedian but 
a President. “L.B.J. claimed that every 
handshake was worth 250 votes,” Leno 
says, in his familiar high-pitched, nasal 














voice, “because each person then goes 
and tells someone else you're a good guy 
and then they go and tell more people.” 

There are two kinds of comedians: 
those who want everyone to like them, 
and those who don’t seem to give a damn. 
Leno epitomizes the former. If you write 
to him complaining about something he 
said, Leno will not only read your letter, 
he'll call you on the telephone. “Hi, Mrs. 
Maguire, this is Jay Leno speaking. You 
wrote me a...” Will Rogers never met a 
man he didn’t like; Leno wants to say he 
never met a man who didn’t like him. 

As much as he desires to appear to be 
a good guy, he has a horror of appearing 
pretentious. He’s a man who has often 
spent 300 nights a year on the road, and 
yet demurs at ordering room service. He 
jokes that he’s not comfortable eating 
something that doesn’t come wrapped in 
plastic foam. In Las Vegas, at Caesars Pal- 
ace, where he regularly performs, he and 
his wife of 11 years, Mavis Nicholson, dis- 
agree about whether they are staying in 
the same room as last time. “Honey, I 
know it’s the same room,” he says with a 
slight whine. “I fixed the toilet last time, 
and I had to fix it again last night.” 


eno is happiest in two places: on a 
stage and under the hood of a car. 
He owns a warehouse where he 
keeps 19 vintage automobiles, in- 
cluding a 1915 Hispano-Suiza and a 1954 
Jaguar XK120. He also owns about 40 mo- 
torcycles. He reads the most esoteric mo- 
tor magazines and cruises the San Fernan- 
do Valley scouting out junk dealers for 
items like a carburetor for his '33 Indian 
motorcycle. On his home answering ma- 
chine, the message says, “If you're calling 
about something important, like cars or 
motorcycles, leave a message. If it’s about 
anything else, call my manager at...” 
Leno’s own engine is never at rest. A 
foot is always tapping, a hand slicing 
through his hair—he is a perpetual-mo- 
tion machine. He says he has the attention 
span of a gnat—not necessarily a handi- 
cap for a talk-show host—but he has the 
stamina of an Energizer battery. He rarely 
goes to bed before 4 a.m., and “I feel like a 
good-for-nothing if I sleep past 9.” 
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Leno says he’s most relaxed 
when he is onstage. On a Sun- 
day night before hosting the 
Tonight show, he can often be 
found at the Comedy and 
Magic Club in Hermosa 
Beach, trying out new mate- 
rial, “Sometimes,” he says, 
“I'll drive downtown to test 
a single joke.” He likens do- 
ing his act to an athlete 
working out: a stand-up has 
to stay in comedic shape. 
For Leno, it’s an addiction 
and a pleasure. “Vacations 
are fun,” he says, “for a 
day or two. But they're not 
as much fun as doing your 
act.” Stand-up for him is 
entertainment at its pur- 
est: a guy with a micro- 
phone, a stool and a glass 
of water. 

Leno’s nightclub act is 
his television persona times 
two: the gestures are bigger, 
the voice is louder. He’s also 
more ornery, less the smiling 
bar mitzvah boy. In order to try 
out his dozen or so new jokes, Leno 
performs his whole 80-minute rou- 
tine. His act is sealed with a give-and- 
take with the audience. “And what do you 
do, sir? You certainly don’t teach posture 
here in town. Oh, a quality engineer? La- 
dies and gentlemen, here is the problem 
with our country—the man’s slouching.” 
When the laughter ebbs, he tells the audi- 
ence he'd like to read them some material 
that he’s trying out for Tuesday night. 
“Now if the jokes don’t work,” he says in a 
schoolmarmish tone, “don’t go watching 
Arsenio or anything.” 

Getting him to analyze what makes 
him funny is like trying to force a surfer to 
describe a wave. “Funny is funny,” he says 
with a shrug. He finds self-analysis 
pompous. Pressed, he will squirm 
and say his comedy springs 
from his female side. “I 
always liked the funny 
things that women 
liked. You 
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grow up trying to make your mother 
laugh. I enjoy making women laugh more 
than men.” And so he does: Did you see 
the movie Hook? It’s about a 40-year-old 
guy acting like a nine-year-old boy. Gee, 


that’s 


women don't get to see 





some 
enough of 
When he performs, he is always him 
self. He’s not dirty, he’s not malicious. His 
style is simply to take an everyday prem 
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ise, then explore it with rigid logic until it 
becomes ridiculous. He is the voice of 
common sense teased out to the absurd 
Says his comedian friend Jerry Seinfeld: 
“His uniqueness is that he is sophisticated 
and broad at the same time, so hip and so 
ordinary. He has an act that you can do in 
SoHo and Vegas.” Seinfeld smiles with il 


iy always knows what's 





lumination 
wrong with this picture 

Each Monday night, Leno meets with 
several of his writers at his rather 
mock-Tudor 
Beverly Hills to piece together 
the Tonight show monologue 


gloomy house in 


lhe sessions begin at 11 and 
usually run till 4 a.m. On 
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one recent occasion the group that gath- 
ered around his kitchen table consisted of 
Jimmy Brogan, pale, scholarly-looking, 
wearing a blue baseball cap, a stand-up co 
median admired by other comedians; Ron 
Richards, also a comedian, wry and pleas- 
ant; and Chuck Martin, a young stand-up 
and the only one not on Leno's payroll, 
sitting in like a rookie playing with the first 
team. (Leno will be hiring a staff of six or 
which 
will include some of this group as well as a 
rabbi from New Jersey and an ad execu 
tive from Philadelphia, both longtime 
contributors to the Leno joke chest.) 
Leno, in his usual non—Tonight show 
uniform of blue jeans, blue-jean shirt and 
cowboy boots, held a thick wad 
ol 
written jokes supplied by him 
and various writers. Propping 


seven writers for the Tonight show 


ndex cards on which were 


his boots up on the table, he 





read in a deadpan voice, “With 
all the controversy about sili 
cone breast implants, a lot of 
women are changing to saltwa 
ter implants. They're a lot saf 
er, but the 
women have noticed barnacles 


Smirks all 


trouble is, some 


growing on them 


around. “Barnacles—great 
comedy word said Martin 
Brogan, not sure the joke was in good 


think women take 
* Leno: “Not as se 


taste, murmured, “I 
their breasts scriously 
riously as I do 

he joke made the cut 
fell short. (Leno: “The economy is so bad 
that Domino’s is delivering pizzas one 
“A little corny.” 
) By 3:30, they had 
Leno took 


Many others 


slice at a time.” Brogan 


Leno: “Corny? Gone 





whittled the selections to 2 
out a microcassette recorder and read the 
jokes into the machine. The tape came in 


at five minutes 22 seconds. Bingo. Leno 


nodded: “Anything between four and six 
minutes ts fine 

Freud said that all humor is displaced 
anger, but that is news to Leno. “I was 
never angry,” he says. “I could never re 
late to comedians like Lenny Bruce.” But 
What, me worry?” exte 


rior, there does lurk 


beneath Leno's 


a sub 














terranean anger. “It’s so stupid,” he says, 
uttering this phrase perhaps 20 times a 
day, pronouncing the word “stew-pid.” He 
sees a newspaper ad describing a knife as 
“perfect for a night out on the town.” He 
shakes his head, “It’s so stew-pid.” Small- 
mindedness irks him; he can tolerate any- 
thing but intolerance. “It’s so stew-pid. I 
mean, racism and prejudice are just bad 
business.” 

Leno is the most political of the late- 
night hosts. When he says, “Pat Buchanan 
is the thinking man’s David Duke,” he 
says it to be funny, yes, but he means it. 
Although he rejects the notion that his hu- 
mor is political—‘*Political implies ideo- 
logical, and my comedy is not idcologi- 
cal’”—Leno is a liberal in two senses: with 
a small / in that his sensibility is humane 
and broad-minded (last month he went to 
Chicago and Detroit at his own expense to 
do free shows for the un- : 
employed and the home- ; 
less); with a capital L in 
that he doesn’t really cot- 
ton to conservative Re-— 
publicans (“I mean, these: 
kids are 26, they're Repu 
licans, and they own a Li 
coln Town Car. Not even 
Fiat’). 

He is sensitive to crit 
cism that he has watered! 
down his political jokes 
since becoming heir appat- 
ent at the Tonight show. 
He thinks people are less 
open to political humor 
than they once were. “Can 
you do a joke about abor- 
tion, pro or con? Any num- 
ber of issues are now 
colored by political cor- 
rectness. Plus, people 


The Dumped 
Dauphin 


| don’t really keep up with sna 
the news. Nobody knows 
Tsongas’ economic pro- 
gram, or anybody else’s. Ladies 


Can you get an audience in Waiting 
interested in the S&Ls, in 
the Keating trial?” Leno 

never wants to seem as if 
he knows more than the 


folks in his audience, but Merchants in 


the Courtyard 


he sometimes seems disap- Cher 
pointed that they do not Michael 

| know enough. Landon 
and other 


Comedians often claim 
that an unhappy childhood 
is a prerequisite to being 
funny. But Jamie Leno, as 
he was known, was a funny, 
happy kid. His father An- 

| gelo Leno, the son of Ital- 
ian immigrants, worked as 
an insurance salesman 
(“The funniest guy in the 
office,” Leno says), and his 
mother Catherine Muir, 
who emigrated to America 


infomercial spielers 


The Faux Carson 
Dana Carvey 
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from Scotland when she was 12, was a 
good-natured stickler for honesty and 
proper manners. Even now, Leno often 
seems to be the last good son in America, 
worrying about offending his folks, check- 
ing on them almost daily. 

Leno was no scholar. His fifth-grade 
teacher, Earl Simon, wrote the following 
on his spring report card: “If James used 
the effort toward his studies that he uses 
to be humorous, he'd be an A student. I 
hope he never loses his talent to make 
people chuckle.” Leno was always the wis- 
enheimer with the heart of gold. 

He didn’t like sports, especially foot- 
ball. “It’s not in my nature to knock peo- 
ple down,” he says. He knocked them 
down with humor instead. In his senior 
year in high school, he was working at 
when he entered the compa- 
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tt show and won. That | 





got him thinking. “Until then,” he says, 
“T just always thought I'd be a funny 
salesman.” 

By the time he was a sophomore at 
Emerson College in Boston, he was driv- 
ing down to New York City on weekends 
to perform at comedy clubs. From the be- 
ginning, Leno was always the gym rat of 
comedians, the guy who practiced long af- 
ter everyone else had gone home. After 
graduating, he worked at strip joints, rock 
concerts, coffeehouses, Playboy clubs. He | 
delights in recounting his knocks far more 
than his successes: how lighted cigarettes 
were flicked at him at the Revere Beach- 
comber, how he found a manager in the 
Yellow Pages (who then tried to make 
him into a wrestler who told jokes), how 
he sometimes slept in the alley near the 
Improvisation in New York. 

By the time he moved to California in 
1974, his comedy had 
evolved from telling jokes 
to telling stories—stories 
about how his mother could 
never master the vcR, how 
his father wouldn’t say the 
mame of the James Bond 
movie Octopussy (“Octo- 
what, Dad?”), stories about 
minutiae of everyday 
fe. He became part of the 
hool of observational 
tomics like Robert Klein, 
eorge Carlin and Richard 
Pryor. 

Around the same time, 
he met Mavis Nicholson at 
the Comedy Store in Holly- 
wood. Cool and cerebral, 
the daughter of a Bohemi- 
an California actor (not 
Jack), Nicholson was an as- 
piring writer who read far | 
more than she wrote; she 
still devours 10 books a 
week. “I don’t make wife 
























The Earl 
of Easy Talking 


Imminent jokes,” Leno points out. He 
Defender may be the first comedian 
of the Right since George Burns who 
a could be described as 
Pat Buchanan is too uxorious. 


soft on democracy) Carson came to see 


Leno perform at the Im- 
provisation in 1975 and 
gave him one piece of ad- 
vice: more jokes. He had al- 
ready appeared on the Merv 
Griffin and Mike Douglas 
shows when he got his first 
shot on the Tonight show: 
“March 2, 1977. Burt Reyn- 
olds, Diana Ross. I was 
last.” He had enough jokes 
this time, and Carson invit- 
ed him back. But over the 
next half a dozen appear- 
ances he got worse, not bet- 
ter. He was running out of 
material. 


Weekend 
Warrior 
Kevin Nealon 


The Show-Biz 
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With one of his 40 or so motorcycles: beneath a “What, me worry?” exterior there lurks a subterranean anger 


So Leno hit the road. What got him 
back on network TV was David Letter- 
man. Letterman put him on dozens of 
times, and Leno credits his friend with res 
urrecting his career, While 
Leno was nervous with Carson (“I always 
called him Mr 
laugh), he was on the same wavelength as 
Dave. Leno killed on Letterman. 

But then he leapfrogged over Letter- 
man. Whereas Letterman had once been 
NBC's choice to succeed Carson, Leno 
campaigned for the job. Leno is not what 
Letterman calls ‘a show-business weasel,” 
but he was shrewd. “The thing that got me 
the that | 
would visit every NBC affiliate where I was 
performing and do promos for them 
Then they would promote me in turn. My 
attitude was to go out and rig the numbers 
in my favor.” Nice guys don’t finish last 
when they can also rig the numbers 

Leno became the obvious choice for 


television 


Carson,” he says with a 


Tonight show,” he says, “is 


NBC. His ratings showed that he kept Car 
son’s core audience and also attracted 
some younger, more affluent viewers. 


Leno is more in synch with the 
Letterman’s pervasive irony seems less 
suited to the "90s than Leno’s sincerity. 
For NBC, giving Letterman the job was a 
lose-lose proposition: the network would 
lose Late Night with David Letterman, the 
best and most profitable late-late-night 
show on TV, and it would lose Leno 

Leno roams the Tonight show set like a 
kid at summer camp. After makeup at 4 
p.m., he always stops by to see his guests, 
something Carson rarely does. At 5, still in 
blue jeans, he bounds onstage to warm up 
the audience. “People say you should only 
let the audience see you for the first time at 


zeitgeist 


the beginning of the show,” he says, which is 
the way the more reclusive Carson does it 
“But, hey, they’ve been sitting there for half 
an hour. And if you bomb with the studio 
audience, you die all over America.” 
Come May 25, the show will be re- 
named The Tonight Show with Jay Leno, a 
subtle prepositional shift from its current 
title, The Tonight Show Starring Johnny 
Carson. Jazzman Branford Marsalis, who 
will be the music director, has already 
written a funky new theme song. A new 
set will replace the old one. Ed McMahon 
will be gone, to be replaced by no one. 


With bandleader Marsalis: rigging numbers 
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Leno has earned the chance to occupy 
Johnny’s chair, but now he must prove he 
can fill it. Although the show is an institu 
tion, it is Carson’s institution, and Leno 
must make it his own. “Letterman,” Leno 
says, “is a comedy show that happens to 
have guests. The Jonight show is a talk 
show that happens to have comedy.” Leno 
is adept with the comedy; the guests are a 
problem. While Leno is peerless as a mo 
nologist, his interviewing is still amateur- 
ish. He sometimes seems like a guest on 
his own show, polite and admiring—an 
usher at the wedding, not the groom 

Some comedians suggest that the Jo 
night show will turn Leno into an electronic 
vaudevillian, a video jokemeister. He wor- 
ries about that. “I went from telling jokes to 
telling stories,” he says, “and now I’m back 
to telling jokes.” He is concerned about be 
coming detached from his audience. As a 
stand-up, Leno traveled to your door like a 
salesman; now he’s popping into your bed- 
room without ever leaving the studio 

As a boy, Leno watched comedians on 
The Ed Sullivan Show making lame jokes 
about kids with long hair. He remembers 
thinking how hopelessly out of date they 
were. The idea is chilling to him. “I heard 
an older comedian the other day trying to 
be young, and he used the word hep,’ 
Leno says, shaking his head. “You try to 
be the age that you are.” 

Although he may never admit it, his 
goal seems to be to join the grand Will 
Rogers—Bob Hope succession of Ameri 
can comedy, as a kind of spokesman for 
the national sensibility. He would like to 
stand for his generation the way Hope 
and Carson—did for theirs. If so, he is 
moving into the right seat for it. = 
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And What a Reign It Was" 


Inhis 30 years, Carson was the best, providing a bedtime blanket of 
amusing rituals and quirks, and a barometer of the national mood 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


arrell Vickers and Andrew Ni- 

cholls, head writers for The To 

night Show Starring Johnny Car 

son, are sitting in a cluttered 

room at the end of a long, nondescript 
suite of offices at NBC’s Burbank head- 
quarters, getting ready to tackle El 
Moldo. It is noon on Wednesday, 

and they have already had their 
morning phone conversation 

with Carson about tonight's 

show (he has asked for a 

few more jokes about 
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Doc Severinsen 
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conductor 
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Ed McMahon’s recent wedding and some 
on the Michelangelo computer virus), and 
they have finished a draft of the opening 
monologue. Theirs is one of six full-length 
monologues prepared by the show's eight 
staff writers (including two writing pairs) 
that Carson will get when he arrives at the 
office between 2 and 3 p.m. From this 
bounty, Carson will pick the best 15 or 20 
gags, put them in order and deliver them 
later that day to a studio audience of 500 
people and a TV audience of nearly 12 
million. 

But El Moldo awaits. A few days earli- 
er, Carson had asked his writers to come 


Jim Garrison 
tells his theory 
of J.F.K.’s 


assassination fe married on the show 


December 1969 
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1968 1969 1970 
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Tiny Tim and Miss Vicki 


1971 Cuts back to four-day weeks 


ye! 


up with a new bit for the hoary character, 
a fake psychic, who dubs himself the 
“master of mentalism.” It’s just one of 
several classic Carson routines that are 
being trotted out for a final appearance as 
his departure nears, Carnac the Magnifi- 
cent, the turbaned answer-and-question 
man, showed up a few wecks ago for the 
last time. (Carson himself wrote more 
than half the gags.) Art Fern will intro- 
duce his final Tea Time movie in a bit 
scheduled for this week. There may even 
be a comeback for lovable old—old 

Aunt Blabby. But Vickers and Nicholls, a 


| pair of laid-back Canadians in their mid- 


1971 


1976 
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1972 Tonight Show 
moves permanently from 
New York City to Burbank, Calif 
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30s who joined the Carson staff in 
1986, barely remember El Moldo. 
Except for a one-night reprise in 
1989, Carson hasn’t done him 
since 1983. But there’s one thing 
Nicholls does remember: “It’s Ed’s 
favorite spot.” 

Of such stuff is the end of TV 
eras made. It has been nine months 
since Johnny Carson became 
America’s most famous lame duck 
by announcing that he would retire 
from the Tonight show this year, at 
the end of his 30th season. Now, as 
the long-awaited finale draws near, 
a show that has always depended 
for its appeal on the offhand, the 
spontaneous and the ephemeral is 
acquiring an air of great moment. 
Hollywood stars are clamoring to 
be on with Johnny for one last 
time. Elizabeth Taylor appeared 
last month for the first time ever, 
thanking Johnny for “30 years of 
brilliant entertainment.” Regular 
Tonight visitors too seem less inter- 
ested in plugging their new movie 
than in paying homage to the de- 
parting king. Tom Hanks settled 
himself next to Johnny a few nights 
back and observed, “It is still the 
most exciting moment in show 
business to walk out from that cur- 
tain and sit in this chair.” 

It will all end on Friday night, 
May 22, when Johnny will appear 
without guests and reminisce with a 
selection of clips from past shows 
“a collage,” says executive produc- 
er Fred de Cordova, “of what the 
years have meant to Johnny.” 

Around the Jonight offices, the 
sentiment is starting to get thick. 
“Everyone in the country has been 













» 1978 Carson starts 
: 3 3 3 three-day weeks 





tied together by Johnny Carson,” 
says co-executive producer Peter Lassally, 
who, along with De Cordova, will depart 
from the show when Carson does. “A part 
of Americana is leaving.” Says bandleader 
Doc Severinsen, who started out in the 
trumpet section of the Tonight show or- 
chestra in 1962: “In a way, it’s agonizing. 
The ending is going on and on. The pain is 
being extended—and there is pain.” 
Carson's competitors are getting nos- 
talgic as well. “The best guy who ever did 
it is stepping down,” says Dennis Miller, 
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host of a new late-night show that hopes 
to pick up some of the viewers that Carson 
leaves behind. “I’ve been doing this for 30 
shows, and he did it for 30 years. It’s a 
tough gig, and he still looks like he enjoys 
it.” Dick Cavett, who once wrote for Car- 
son and later squared off against him as a 
rival host, praises Carson’s skills both on- 
stage and off. “He has the ability to pick 
good material, to budget his energy, to fire 
the right people,” says Cavett. “But finally 
it comes down to personality. He’s easy to 


1986 Rivers is 
















take, and he’s got that wonderful 
naughty-fraternity-boy quality that 
he never outgrows.” 

In a business where success is 
fleeting and burnout comes fast, 
Carson's durability is not only un- 
precedented, it is almost unimag- 
inable. An lowa-born, Nebraska- 
raised standup comic and host of a 
popular game show, Who Do You 
Trust?, Carson replaced Jack Paar 
as host of NBC’s Tonight show on 
Oct. 1, 1962. His tenure on the pro- 
gram has lasted for two-thirds of 
the time that national TV has exist- 
ed. He has hosted the show long 
enough to have had Judy Garland, 
Groucho Marx, Joan Crawford 
and Hubert Humphrey as guests. If 
Jay Leno lasts as long, he won't be 
leaving until the year 2022. 

Carson’s nightly rituals and idio- 
syncrasies have become as comfort- 
ing to millions of viewers as warm 
wool pajamas: McMahon's boom- 
ing, endlessly imitated introduction 
(“Heeeeeere’s Johnny”); the natty 
golf swing that signals the end of the 
opening monologue; Carson’s ner- 
vous tics (fiddling with his tie, drum- 
ming a pencil on the desk), which 
have provided grist for impression- 
sts from Rich Little to Dana Carvey. 
The program has had moments of 
great theater, from Tiny Tim’s wed- 
ding to Miss Vicki to Michael Lan- 
don’s poignant last appearance to 
discuss his terminal cancer. But 
mostly the show has succeeded be- 
cause of its cozy familiarity. Critic 
Kenneth Tynan once suggested that 
during the turbulent 1960s, Carson 
may have become “the nation’s cho- 
sen joker because, in Madison Ave- 
nue terms, he was guaranteed to re- 
lieve nervous strain and anxiety more swiftly 
and safely (ask your doctor) than any com- 
peting brand of wag.” A bit overstated, per- 
haps, but it is true that TV never devised a 
better bedtime companion. 

The history of Carson’s years at the To- 
night show is, to alarge degree, the history of 
television. In 1972, after 10 years in New 
York City, he moved the program to Bur- 
bank, reflecting an industry-wide migration 
from the East to the West Coast. In 1980 the 
show was cut from 90 minutes to an hour, 
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creating a tighter entertainment package | 


out of the more free-flowing gabfest that 
had become, in some ways, a relic of an ear- 
lier TV era. (One element that was lost: 
book authors, who had often been slotted in 
the final 15 minutes but who disappeared 
from the show almost entirely.) One by one, 
competing talk-show hosts—Merv Griffin, 
Joey Bishop, Cavett, Alan Thicke, Joan 
Rivers, Pat Sajak—fell away. Even Arsenio 








Hall, whose show has captured a new and 
younger audience, has failed to dislodge 





FAREWELL PARADE 


Elizabeth Taylor led a troupe of stars clamoring for a spot on Carson’s couch before his departure. 
Others to come: Clint Eastwood, Ray Charles, John McEnroe, Burt Reynolds and Mel Brooks. 


Carson from atop the late-night ratings 
mountain. 

For standup comics, a Tonight gig has al- 
ways been TV’s most important, door- 
opening break. Says comedian Robert 
Klein, who got his TV start with Carson: 
“He'll help a young comedian by saying 
‘Funny stuff’ or ‘Boy, that’s funny’ or by 
laughing a lot. The audience practically 
takes its signal from him.” For Hollywood 
celebrities, the show is a friendly, high-visi 
bility place to plug a new movie or TV pro- 
gram. As an interviewer, Carson has never 
been particularly tough or adventurous, 
and even after 30 years he can still sound 
clumsy trying to make prepared questions 
sound like real conversation, But unlike 
many of hiscompetitors, Carson listens well 
and puts the primary focus on the guest, not 
the host. Even when he ventures into poten- 
tially troubling waters (“So what about 
those rumors ... ?”), his question usually 
comes equipped with a ready-made canoe 
that the guest can paddle to shore (“ .. . or 
did the tabloids get it wrong again?” ). Car- 
son has succeeded by being the ideal cock- 
tail-party host; his job is to keep the conver 
sation flowing, embarrass nobody and send 
the guests home happy. 


o4 


7 Television 

What made Carson’s show a nightly 
must-view, however, was not his weightless 
interviews but his opening monologue. For 
years, Carson’s comedic take on the events 
of the day has been the most reliable ba- 
rometer of the public’s mood—and some- 
times a shaper of it as well. When he began 
making jokes about Nixon’s duplicity dur- 
ing Watergate, it has been suggested, the 
President’s fate was sealed. At least one 
former U.S. Senator, the late S.1. Hayaka 
wa of California, gave as one reason for his 


retirement the pain of finding himself the 
butt of too many Carson jokes. Even now, 
the drop in President Bush’s approval rat- 
ings is reflected in the rising tide of ridicule 
being directed at him by Carson. (Last 
Wednesday, after noting Bush’s apology 
for breaking his no-new-taxes pledge, Car- 
son commented, “Today he made a new 
pledge—Read my lips: No new prom 
ises.” ”) “If you've made the Carson show 
three or four nights in a row, you better 
start to worry,” says Doug Bailey, co-pub- 
lisher of the Hotline, an influential Wash- 
ington newsletter. “Nothing undoes a can- 
didate more certainly than if he or she isthe 
object of unremitting ridicule in the 
monologues.” 


arson has always steered a care- 
ful middle course in his political 
barbs, aiming them equally at the 
left and right. “Who am I to foist 
my opinions on the public?” he asked back 
in 1967, and his sentiment hasn't changed. 
Says De Cordova: “If I were to be asked to 
day, ‘Is Johnny Carson a Republican or a 
Democrat?,’ I honestly still would not 
know.” In truth, few of Carson’s political 
gags are motivated by political views of any 
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kind; most are simply stock put-downs 
pegged to the latest unfortunate fall guy. Is 
it too farfetched to suggest that the nonde- 
nominational cynicism popularized by 
Carson’s monologues—all politicians are 
created equal in the sight of the comedi- 
an—is one source of the voter disaffection 
that has gripped American politics? 

If Carson created a nation of political 
cynics, he has also fostered a nation of 
show-business insiders. Not simply be- 


| cause of the parade of Hollywood celebri- 


, tieswho troop onto his show each 
= week, but because of the inti- 
2 mate, conspiratorial style of his 
I'V persona. What Carson dis- 
covered that set him apart from 
talk-show predecessors like 
Steve Allen (who created some 
of the bits that Carson later 
adapted) was that the very act of 
hosting a talk show could be the 
subject of comedy. Carson enlist 
ed the audience as collaborators, 
with everything from the chorus 
of straight lines that arose from 
the studio audience whenever he 
complained about the weather 
(“How hot was it?”) to his ubiq 
the ad libs meant 
to salvage jokes that have 


ultous savers 


bombed. The subtext of Carson’s 
comedy is always his own plight: 
How foolish, he says to the audi- 
ence, to be a grown man earning 
a living trying to make people 
laugh. 

Oddly, Carson, one of the 
most intimate of comedians, has 
always been one of the most remote of pub- 
lic personalities. More than most celebri- 
tics, he is wary of the press and aloof from 
the Hollywood social scene. Indeed, that 
may be another reason for his uncanny lon 
gevity. The few glimpsés the audience has 
had of Carson’s private life—notably his 
three divorces, which he frequently uses as 
comedy material—make it eager for more. 
Though he was on TV almost every night, 
Carson was one of the rare celebrities who 
never got overexposed 

In the end, the Johnny Carson phenom 
enon will probably never be fully explain 
able. “The idea that one man, basically un- 
scripted, could last on TV for 30 years—it’s 
a freak of television,” marvels Jeff Sa- 
gansky, a former NBC program executive 
and now president of cas Entertainment. 
And like most freak accidents, it probably 
will never happen again. Carson’s retire- 
ment is another milestone in the slow with- 
ering of the network mass audience. Even if 
Leno manages to succeed, much of Car 
son’s audience will undoubtedly disperse to 
other hosts and other shows, T'V’s late- 
night living room will never be quite so in- 
viting again. With reporting by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Los Angeles and William Tynan/New York 
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A Conspiracy of Goodness 


Rescuing Jews during World War Il took a special kind of 
heroism: ordinary human compassion 





By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





dolf Hitler, Heinrich Himmler, Josef 

Mengele—these are the familiar 
faces of evil from World War II. Archi- 
tects of a genocidal collapse of the human 
soul, they remind everyone that indiffer- 
ence to the suffering of others is perhaps 
the most pervasive law of nature. And yet, 





“You started off storing a 
suitcase for a friend, and 
before you knew it, you were 
in over your head. We did what 
any human being would have 
done.” 


50 years later, some less familiar faces are 
beginning to emerge from the terrible his- 
tory of the Holocaust. They belong to the 
handful of ordinary people who not only 
saw the horror around them but also 
risked their lives out of compassion for its 
victims: those under Nazi rule who dared 
to hide Jews in their houses and apart- 
ments and on their farms. According to 
Samuel and Pearl Oliner, researchers 
from Humboldt State University in Cali- 
fornia who conducted an eight-year study 








of altruism, these protectors may have 
saved 500,000 lives. 

Why did they refuse to hide behind the 
mask of the innocent bystander donned by 
so many of their fellow citizens in Germa- 
ny, Poland, France and elsewhere? That 
question sent an unlikely pair of friends, 
photographer Gay Block and children’s 
book writer Malka Drucker, on a three- 
year journey to photo- 
graph and interview 105 
rescuers from 10 coun- 
tries. The often surpris- 
ing answers are chroni- 
cled in their book, 
Rescuers: Portraits of 
Moral Courage in the 
Holocaust (Holmes & 
Meier; $29.95 soft cov- 
er), and in a photogra- 
phy exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art 
in Manhattan, which 
runs until April 7. 

Again and again, the 
rescuers protest that 
what they did was natu- 
ral and even quite ordi- 
nary. “We didn’t think 
about it,” says Johtje 
Vos, 82, who with her 
late husband Aart saved 
dozens of Jews in Laren, 
Holland. “You started 
off storing a suitcase for 
a friend, and before you 
knew it, you were in over 
your head. We did what 
any human being would 
¢ have done.” 

: History, sadly, does 
not bear out that claim. 
Throughout the Nazi 
occupation, cases of citi- 
zens rescuing Jews were 
the exception, not the 
rule. And denunciation 
in those cruel times 
seemed much more common. The rescu- 
ers know that, of course. But by insisting 
on the banality of their heroism, they have 
launched a powerful challenge to our jad- 
ed moral notions of the status quo. To sin- 
gle them out as unusual suggests, in effect, 
that there was something abnormal about 
them. On the other hand, to treat them as 
ordinary human beings is to argue that al- 
truism is accessible to anyone—saints and 
sinners alike. “It tells you that you don’t 
have to be Mother Teresa,” Drucker says. 

















“You don't have to be a better person 
than you already are in order to do good.” 
Turning protectors into paragons would 
let the rest of humanity off the hook. 

The rescuers have not escaped contro- 
versy. Their very existence has been de- 
nied by some Jews who feared that the 
horror of the Holocaust might be white- 
washed by their presence. On the other 
hand, some rescuers have received hate 
mail and threats for their long-ago roles in 
sheltering Jews. Yet Block notes that most 
people are strongly receptive to the rescu- 
ers’ stories. “There is a hunger for exam- 
ples of goodness,” she says. “People want 
to find out that we can learn from good- 
ness and not from evil.” 

“When you look at the rescuers as a 
large group, you cannot put them into any 


| of the categories that you are used to,” | 


says Nechama Tec, professor of sociology 
at the University of Connecticut and au- 
thor of When Light Pierced the Darkness: 
Christian Rescue of Jews in Nazi-Occupied 
Poland. They include both rich and poor, 
educated and barely literate, believers and 
atheists. “But on closer examination you 
see a series of interrelated characteris- 
tics,” she notes. She found, for example, 
that many of the rescuers were individual- 
ists. “Most of us do what society demands 
at the moment. But because the rescuers 
were not as constrained by the expecta- 
tions of the group, they were better able to 
act on their own.” 

In addition, Tec found that many of 
the rescuers had a history of doing good 
deeds before the war—some visiting peo- | 
ple in the hospital, others collecting books 
for poor students, still others taking care 
of stray animals. “They just got into the 
habit of doing good,” she says. “If they 
hadn't perceived that pattern as natural, 
they might have been paralyzed into inac- 
tion.” At the same time, most of them 
never planned to be rescuers. They found 
themselves responding to a need first and 
the danger second. Many shared a sense 
of universalism. “They saw the Jews not as 
Jews but as persecuted human beings,” 
the sociologist says. In her research, Tec, 
who was herself sheltered in Poland, 
found that only 10% of the rescuers had 
confined their help to friends they had 
known before the war. 

Perhaps most astounding of all, the 
majority of the rescuers believe that the 
gift of goodness can be passed on. “It is 
like flowers growing in a certain soil,” says 
Helena Melnyezuk, 71, who with her 
brother Orest, 67, and their father shel- 
tered Jews in their home,across the street 
from a Ukrainian police station. “It is nat- 
ural in every human being, but it must be 
nourished and cultivated.” For that lesson 
alone, the rescuers deserve the world’s 
gratitude. . 
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SIMPLY RED 


They exploded onto the scene ™ 
with the hits “Money$ Too Tight (To Mention),” 
“Holding Back The Years,” and 

a cover of “If You Don’t Know Me By Now” -- 
establishing the band as an international 
musical force and Mick Hucknall as one of the 
most unique vocal talents in modern music. 
Now, they're back to do it again. With 10 
original songs written by Mick Hucknall, this 
album proves that for SIMPLY RED the sky’s the 
limit. Featuring “Something Got Me Started.” 


Produced by Stewart Levine 
for Oliverea Productions Ltd. 


Co-Produced by Mick Hucknall 
for Simply Red Records Ltd. 


Worldwide Representation: Elliot Rashman 
and Andy Dodd for So What Arts Ltd. 
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Theater 


Inner hollowness: Dunne and Jane Fleiss 


Two Who Are 
On Their Way 


Plays by Howard Korder 
and Jon Robin Baitz acidly 
etch how we live now 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hen a writer for the stage reveals 
great promise but has not yet pro 
duced fully satisfying work, old hands are 
apt to remark, “I’m not sure there's a play 
here, but there’s certainly a playwright 
Just such tempered optimism Is being trig 
gered right now by two emotionally in 
tense, fiercely funny and sadly flawed 
works by dramatists in their early 30s. One 
writer—Howard Korder—has the slam 
bang dialogue and macho preoccupations 
of a David Mamet in training. The oth 
er—Jon Robin Baitz—can infuse domes 
tic drama with the burdens of history in 
the fashion of a budding Arthur Millet 
But neither can yet write two cumulative 
and cohesive acts. In each of their current 
offerings, one act sings, the other doesn't 
Korder first showed talent with 1987's 
Fun, a teenage boy’s nihilist spree, and 
burst into prominence in 1988 with Boys 
Life, a Mametian glimpse of post 
adolescent rituals of drinking, puking 
courting and infidelity. In Sear De 
stroy, now on Broadway, he looks at men 
his own age who have achieved material 
success but feel an inner hollowness. They 
seck cures ranging from ritual ileness a 
la Jron John to shedding thei es and 
common sense in reckless crusades for ad 
venture. The central character, played by 
film actor Griffin Dunne, reacts to a bust- 
ed marriage and a Florida income tax 
problem by turning to a trio of cliché bad 
ass pursuits: cross-country wandering (the 
show’s sole set is a highway), crime (in- 
volving, naturally, suitcases of white pow 
der) and moviemaking. Of these, Kordet 
presents the cinema as the most corrupt, tt 





| takes an impromptu murder to get the 
| antihero really launched as a mogul. 

The action is episodic, and most char- 
acters are fleeting, placing more stress on 
Dunne’s performance than his light- 
weight, ingratiating style can bear. The 

| first act is expository and lamely comic, 
acutely lacking the menace and madness 
that make the second act crackle. Some- 
times the play is a chilling rumination on 
*80s greed. Sometimes it’s merely upper 
Miami Vice. In either vein, it is supremely 
cynical. Korder asserts with equal force 
that run-amuck individualism is appalling 
and that it is the one sure path to triumph. 
Baitz came to notice in Los Angeles in 
1987 and off-Broadway the next year with 
The Film Society, a story of a failed teacher 
in South Africa, where the writer spent 
much of his youth. His latest effort, The 
Substance of Fire, is at Lincoln Center after 
a sold-out run at the smaller Playwrights 
Horizons. Structurally, the problems are 
the opposite of the Korder play’s. The first 
half, about a family dispute over a publish- 
ing empire, surges with believable life. The 
second half, about the clan’s Holocaust- 
scarred patriarch, clanks with calculation. 
The pieces fit logically. Three yuppie- 
ish children who ungratefully depose their 
father in the interest of fiscal stability are 
stand-ins for the whole indulged baby- 
boom generation. The burnt-out father, 
who obsesses about the past and about a 
supposed universal abandonment of stan- 
dards, epitomizes a dying élitist culture. 
But while the children emerge with con- 
vincing particularity, all Ron Rifkin’s fiery 





Bad blood: Rifkin and Sarah Jessica Parker 


righteousness and icy brilliance cannot 
make plausible the contrived second act, 
which centers on the father’s buying and 
burning an original painting by Hitler. 
Neither play is memorable, although 
Korder’s might make a lively movie. But 
each is an exciting signpost toward the 
emergence of a major voice. And unlike 
the upcoming Broadway nostalgia of such 
veterans as Neil Simon, Herb Gardner 
and August Wilson, each is piercingly fo- 
cused on the world we live in today. a 





























THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


*No risk 30-day return privilege. 
800 872 5200 *Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
= = *Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 
5 OZS. OF GEOGRAPHY 


hether you're boating, jogging, golfing, or just hanging around 
having fun, you'll look great wearing the World Jacket or the 
stately colors of the USA Jacket. These eye-catching jackets are bril- 
liantly colored, with accurate up-to-date map graphics. Lighter, warmer 
and more comfortable than nylon, these all-season jackets fold to fit 
easily into your bag or backpack. Made 
from DuPont TYVEK -a non-woven, paper- 
thin manmade material that's wind water 
and stain-resistant. Black knit ribbing at 
the neck, cuffs and waist for comfort and 
fit plus two roomy pockets. Machine 
wash/air dry. Unisex sizes: M, L, XL, XXL. 
Please specify size when ordering. $49.95 
World #3740, USA #3750. 



















TO YOUR HEALTH 


DEX back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand, stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, improving 
the circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit a distant- 
ly mysterious chime making them effective in relaxation and medita- 
tion. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health- 
conscious people everywhere consider them great muscle conditioners. 
Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this gentle but challenging 
exercise. These trea- 
sured gifts were given 
to President and Mrs. 
Reagan while visiting China. 
Beautifully handcrafted, these 45 
mm. polished chrome balls come in an 
exquisite silk brocade box. One set for $29.95 
#1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705. 


New York City cab driver tipped us off about the Wooden 

Bead Seat’s “mystical” massaging action. It enables you to sit 
for long periods of time without discomfort or fatigue—whether 
you're at a desk or in traffic. It works like modern-day acupres- 
sure, gently massaging your back and legs, stimulating tired mus- 
cles and improving circulation. It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate so you stay cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The Wooden Bead Seat has health 
benefits, too. It’s recommended by chiropractors because it sup- 
ports the lower back and helps improve posture. The smooth lac- 
quered wood beads are handstrung with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 
cord. $29.95 #2690 two for $49.95 #2700. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 300- 872-5200 


ORDERS ~CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


+ DEPT. TMEZ781; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, FILLIARD. OH. 43026 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 
*Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 
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Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40....$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150.....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70...$ 895 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....$ 21.95 


Canadian residents we can onty accept telephone orders. 
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celebration 
of people 
who have 
lifted our 
nation’s 


pride 


DEBORAH MEIER 


n a nation struggling to revive its public schools, 

Deborah Meier has set a standard for success built on 

the philosophy that “education should be personal.” 
Chosen in 1974 to create an elementary school for New 
York’s East Harlem, she brought strong ideas to a predomi- 
nantly Latino and African-American low-income district 
with the city’s lowest reading scores and frighteningly high 
absentee rates. Meier believed that “for most people, we 
settle for an assembly-line education.” She wanted an 
“environment in which children learn to see themselves as 
the possessors and creators of wonderful ideas and teachers 
have enough autonomy to experience the power of their 
ideas as well.” She foresaw a school “democratically gov- 
erned, with close relations among teachers, children and 
families, supported by the perseverance and ingenuity a 
community develops when it believes it is in control of its 
own destiny.” Meier implemented these concepts and 
others, most paramount a belief that “small schools are the 


most effective. You can’t get to know people in an environ- 
ment so large that it is anonymous. Kids are always search- 
ing for community and values. They are always trying to 
find their voices and determine their identity. Smallness 
allows that.” Meier's innovations motivated children who 
had never been reached before, produced academic success 
and earned her praise for being “involved in the develop- 
ment of the whole child by working with the parents and 
community in which the child lives.” Her work has become 
a model for public education in six New York City districts, 
many of them now housing several small elementary and 
secondary schools within one building. The recipient of a 
prestigious MacArthur Fellowship, Meier continues to 
champion new ideas for reform of an educational system 
that, she says, “gives those children most in need the least 
respect, focus and resources. While money alone doesn't do 
the job, it can't be done well if we give the average poor 
child half what we give the richest.” 


Published by Custom Marketing, a division of The Time lnc. Magazine Company. © 1992 The Time Inc. Magazine Company: Rediscover America 4921992 is 2 trademark of The Time Inc. Magazine Company 





Itcan make driving 


easier, smarter, 


smootherand sater. 


Relax. It’s all in there. All the 
amenities you'd expect to find in a 
fine luxury car. Plus one feature 
you'd never expect. A very afford- 
able price. 

A driver’s airbag is standard 
equipment on a Dodge Dynasty, 
for instance. A luxury no car 
should be without. Available anti- 

lock brakes will pa py off down 
the road, too. With improved 
stopping power on wet and 
> , oe surfaces. 

der the hood, 

** there’s another powerful 
” measure of security. An 
available 3.3L V-6, for more 
merging and passing power. 

Position sensitive front 
suspension struts are another standard luxury. 
You'll love how quietly your Dynasty rides. And 
how well it smoothes out the bumps. 

Then get a load of these smarts*: Doors that 
lock automatically when you reach 15 mph. A 
self-dimming rearview mirror. There’s even a 








A 3.3L V-6 offers plenty of power 
for uphill roads and freeway ramps 






Dodge Dynasty 





A driver's airbag could be a real life saver. 


power driver’s seat that’ll remember two 
different positions. 
ven smarter is our new 

Owner’s Choice Protection Plan: 
7 year/70,000 
powertrain 
warranty or 
3 year/36,000 
mile bumper-to- 
bumper coverage, your choice. 
And with no deductible! 

Dodge Dynasty gives you 
all the conveniences. Plus a 
price that makes it an outstanding value, as well. 
And that’s the easy part. 
All in all, it’s quite a package. 


Rediscover American Value. 
Call 1-800-4-A-DODGE for a free product brochure. 


Advantage: Dodée lama 


79 BUY OR LEASE AT YOUR DODGE DEALER. Buckle up for safety. 
"Dynasty LE options. See limited warranties, restrictions & details at dealer. 
e326 Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments & wear items 
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Anti-lock brakes help you brake 
and steer when the going gets 
wet and slippery 





What 
Makes 
Us Better, 
Makes 
You 
Stronger. 


Call NordicTrack today to find out 
how our new strength trainer is five 
ways better than Soloflex”. 

NordicFlex Gold offers 
revolutionary isokinetic resistance 
to help you build a better 
body ... a stronger body. 

Take advantage of the superior 
linear motion, performance electronics 
and workout convenience of 
NordicFlex Gold. 

Best of all it 
costs '/3 less 
than Soloflex”. 


*y 


FRE ee? 1-800-445-2360 Ske 
or write: NordicTrack, Dept. #32KC2 
141 Jonathan Blvd, N. Chaska, MN 55318 


jordic Tr 


©! A CML Company. Soloflex is a registered 
trademark of Soloflex, Inc 





All rights reserved. 


































Get the next issue 
of PARENTING Free! 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for 
people who want to know the 
answers —on toys that teach and dis- 
cipline that works, on education and 
health issues, books and videos, good 
child care and great family get- 
aways...everything that has anything 
to do with being a smart and loving 
parent today. 


Call now and we'll send you the 
next issue, risk-free! 

If you like PARENTING, pay 
only $12 for a full year’s subscription 
(9 more issues—10 in all). You save 
33% off the regular subscription rate. 
If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, 
and be under no obligation. You've 
spent nothing, you owe nothing, and 
the free issue is yours to keep. Call 
toll-free or write today. 


ARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424, Boulder, CO 80321-2424 
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AStory of Vim and Rigor 





BARCELONA by Robert Hughes; Knopf; 573 pages; $27.50 





By PICO IYER 





F or Cervantes, Barcelona was a “ref- 
uge of foreigners, school of chivalry, 
and epitome of all that a civilized and 
inquisitive taste could ask for.” For less 
quixotic souls, however, the Spanish city 
has always been something quite other, a 
contentious, raffish, yeasty place of shop- 
keepers. Catalans, as Robert Hughes sym- 
pathetically calls them, pride themselves 
on their pragmatism and their indepen- 
dent-mindedness: two of their sovereign 
virtues are mesura and ironia. And at the 
heart of their idealized self-image is seny, 
or “a natural level-headedness.” The pa- 
tron saint of Barcelona, St. Eulalia, is also 
the patron saint of stonecutters, bricklay- 
ers and millstone makers. 

Hardly surprising, then, that the sa- 


| vory city of rebels and craftsmen would 


appeal to Hughes, the longtime art critic 
for TIME and the epic chronicler of his na- 
tive Australia (in the best-selling Fatal 
Shore). \n Barcelona Hughes shows, in 
magisterial detail, how the brash province 
has always been as distinct from Spain as 
Catalan is from Spanish (derived as it is 
not from early Latin but from later), At 
the same time he notes, with affectionate 
irony, how Catalans have sometimes sung 
the praises of their unique tongue in 
Spanish. Some Catalans, he remarks, feel 
homesick even while at home. 

Barcelona, then, is not so much a trav- 
el book as a prodigiously researched biog- 
raphy of the city, taking in every nook and 
cranny of its involved history, from the 
9th century confrontation of “Wilfred the 
Hairy” and “Charles the Bald” to the 
Postmodernist affectations of today’s 
Catalan renaissance (the Olympic Village 
for this summer’s Games, Hughes notes, 
was named after a Utopian socialist 
scheme of the last century that fizzled di- 
sastrously). In the Middle Ages, Catalan 
was probably more spoken around the 
Mediterranean than French, Italian or 
Spanish, and the Catalan empire had con- 
sulates in 126 places; later Barcelona was 
the home of the first submarine and the 
world capital of anarchism. Discoursing 
with authority on such arcana as bour- 
geois hairstyles of the 19th century, and 
spicing up his narrative with his own juic- 
ily vernacular translations of Catalan po- 
etry, Hughes lights up even the structure 
of Catalan fishing nets with indelibly vivid 
descriptions (“gauzy forecourts and inner 
rooms hanging in the sea, into which 
whole schools of tuna would stray and be 








Full-bodied sensibility 
and rococo diction: 
a critic who can put 

Joe Sixpack and 

Jacques Derrida in the 

same sentence 


compressed to a frenzy of foam and 
chunky thrashing bodies”). 

The great distinction of Hughes’ ap- 
proach is that he can move, commanding- 
ly, from a Mir6é canvas to transvestite 
hookers in the street without missing a 
beat—and bring to both the same kind of 
rigorous attention and full-bodied sensi- 
bility. Here is a critic who can put Joe Six- 
pack and Jacques Derrida in the same 
sentence. And if at times the sheer weight 
of detail may almost be dizzying to a new- 
comer, the text is enlivened at every turn 
by all the familiar props of the Hughes 
voice—the mischievous erudition (trans- 
lating a Latin motto as 
out!”), the rococo diction (“fribblers” and 
“cutpurses” abound) and the Augustan 
bite (asides that wither “the mingy ve- 
neering of today’s ‘lite’ architecture”). Be- 
neath the virile lucidity of the prose, how- 


| ever, is a subtle and sensitive mind that 


can lead the reader, patiently, into com- 
plexity: “In Gaudi one sees flourishing the 
egotism achieved by those who think they 
have stepped beyond the bounds of the 
mere ego and identified themselves with 
nature, becoming God’s humble servant 
but copying their employer.” 

It is, ultimately, for its unpretentious- 
ness, its vigor and its sense of style and 
language that Hughes loves Barcelona. 
For the same reasons, one suspects, Bar- 
celona would love Hughes. & 
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Show Business 


The Battle to Film Malcolm X 


Top portray the black ck hero y his \ way, Spike Lee has taken on on 
rival directors, black activists, the studio and the budget 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


g chool Daze? Blacks complained that 
it demeaned black coeds. Do the Right 
Thing? Whites fumed that it promoted in- 
terracial violence. Jungle Fever? The di- 
rector himself groused that racism de- 
prived it of an award at the Cannes Film 
Festival. Feisty black filmmaker Spike Lee 
is no stranger to controversy. Each of the 
five movies he has made since 1986 about 
the African-American experience has 
stirred up some kind of fuss. But none of 
Lee’s previous flaps compares to the trou 
bles that have stalked his latest, most 
ambitious film, Malcolm X. 

X, as insiders call it, won't be re- 
leased until the Christmas season. 
But already Lee has fought off rival 
attempts to make the film, wrangled 
with the poet Amiri Baraka (once 
known as LeRoi Jones) and other 
black nationalists about how their 
hero should be portrayed on the 
screen, knocked heads with Warner 
Bros. how much money and 
playing time are needed to tell Mal- 
colm’s story, and lost financial con 
trol of the project. “I knew this was 
going to be the toughest thing I ever 
did,” sitting wearily in his 
editing room. “The film is huge in the 
canvas we had to cover and in the 
complexity of Malcolm X.” 

Before shooting began in New 
York City last September, Baraka 
publicly warned Lee “not to mess up 
Malcolm’s life” and organized a pro- 
test rally. After Lee lashed back at 
Baraka, a truce was declared. But dis 
agreements with Warner Bros. 
haven't been resolved as easily. The 
studio refused to kick in additional 
funds when Lee went $4 million over 
his $28 million budget, prompting the 
bond company that insured the com- 
pletion of the film to assume financial 
control of the movie. That means Lee 
must get approval from the bond com 


over 


he says, 


pany for each dollar he spends. “They 
have financial control—they don’t 
have creative control,” he says. “They 


can’t finish this film without me.” 
Lee also continues to insist that 
three hours of 


he needs at least 


screen time to trace the dramatic 
transformations of Malcolm's life: 
from the street hustler who sold 


drugs and women into the charismat- 
ic spokesman for the Black Muslims 


\ 


who preached black self-determination 
and antiwhite rhetoric and, finally, into 
the orthodox Muslim who made a hajj to 
Mecca and embraced universal equality. 
The studio would prefer a brisk compres- 
sion of the story. Twice in the past month, 
Lee and studio executives have faced off 
in shouting matches in which Lee cited 
Oliver Stone’s 3-hr., 8-min. JFK. If a slain 
white hero like John F. Kennedy deserves 
three hours, Lee argued, then so does a 
slain black hero. 

Since being gunned down in a Harlem 


ballroom 27 Malcolm X, once 


years ago, 
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Baraka, left, and Lee clashed over how to tell the story 
of Malcolm, played by Denzel Washington, above 





viewed as an alarming extremist by whites 
and many blacks as well, has evolved into 
an icon in the black community, revered 
by African Americans ranging from Su- 
preme Court Justice Clarence Thomas to 
the members of the raging rap group Pub- 
lic Enemy. Making a movie to satisfy all 
these constituencies would scem an im- 
possible task. At various times since pro- 
ducer Marvin Worth sewed up the rights 
in 1968, novelists James Baldwin and Da- 
vid Bradley and playwrights David Mamet 
and Charles Fuller tried their hand 
writing a screenplay. Actors Billy Dee 
Williams and Richard Pryor expressed in- 
terest in playing Malcolm, and Sidney Lu- 
met and Norman Jewison considered di- 
recting. But nobody wanted to do the film 
more than Lee. 

When he heard that Jewison had the 
go-ahead for the project, Lee waged a 
protest campaign, arguing in the 
press that only a black director could 
do the right thing with Malcolm’s sto- 
ry and pestering Worth with count- 
less phone calls, insisting, “'m the 
guy, I'm the guy.” Worth finally re- 
lented, and Jewison bowed out. 
Warner Bros. agreed to finance the 
Baldwin script, as rewritten and di- 
rected by Lee, starring Academy 
Award-winner Denzel Washington. 
“| think they felt it would be more of 
an event with Spike,” Worth says. 

Certainly it was a financial event. 
Lee, who had never spent more than 
$14 million on a film, demanded $40 
million in order to portray four dis- 
tinct periods in Malcolm’s life and to 
go on location for such crucial se- 
quences as his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
When the studio refused, Lee 
trimmed his budget to $33 million. 
Sorry, said the studio, but $20 million 
was as high as it was willing to go. Lee 
made up some of the difference by 
selling the foreign rights for $8.5 mil- 
lion, then went ahead with shooting 
based on his $33 million projection, 
He hoped that Warner would come 
through once filming was under way. 
It didn't—a decision that Lee attri- 
butes to racism. “There are two reali- 
tics in Hollywood, one black and one 
white,” he says. “Unless you're Eddie 
Murphy, there’s a glass ceiling on 
how much they're going to spend on 
black films.” 

Still, Lee is so determined not to 
make compromises that he has taken 
the unusual step of investing a sizable 
amount of his reported $3 million sal- 
ary in the project. Malcolm X once 
famously said blacks would achieve 


their rights “by any means neces- 
sary.” Lee clearly feels the same way 
about his movie. a 
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Doing It 
Right the 
Hard Way 


The radiant Howards End 
caps 30 years of 
Merchant Ivory 
filmmaking: on the 
cheap, but with style 


By RICHARD CORLISS 











heir company name, Merchant lvo- 

ry, is discreetly suggestive, like the 

first line of a haiku, or like their 
films. Merchant (Ismail, 55, Bombay- 
born): the getter, the peddler, the produc- 
er, the indefatigable fund raiser from pri- 
vate and government pockets in the U.S., 
Britain, India and Japan. Ivory (James, 63, 
Berkeley-born): the begetter, the director 
of films as smooth, durable, precious and 
endangered as an elephant’s tusk. 

With novelist-screenwriter Ruth 
Prawer Jhabvala, 64—a German-born Pol- 
ish Jew who escaped to England when she 
was 11, then lived in Delhi with her Indian 
architect husband for 25 years until relocat- 
ing in New York City in 1976—Merchant 
and Ivory form what amounts to a nuclear 
family, a multinational corporation and 
a tight little island of quality cinema. 
“We're like the government of the U.S. 
sometimes,” notes Ivory as the trio sits in a 
suite at the Beverly Hills Hotel to discuss 
their new film, Howards End. “I'm the Pres- 
ident, he’s Congress, and she’s the Supreme 
Court.” The usually taciturn Prawer Jhab- 
vala demurs, “They're more like Laurel and 
Hardy.” Or the fabulous Baker boys, har- 
monizing from one dicey project to the next, 
with Prawer Jhabvala as their stern muse. 

They are also the industry's longest-run- 
ning creative partnership; the Guinness 
Book of World Records says so, Thirty years 
ago this month, Ivory began shooting The 
Householder, which Merchant produced 
and Prawer Jhabvala scripted from her nov- 
el. Columbia Pictures bought the rights fora 
pleasant piece of change, and the company 
was launched. But not into the movie main- 
stream. “Someone else would have gone 
and made a house in the Bahamas and lived 
happily ever after,” Merchant says. “But we 
didn’t do that. We put the money into our 
next film.” And so on and so on—dollar by 
rupee by pound sterling by yen—happily 
ever after. 
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The triumvirate has collaborated on 
15 films, many dramatizing the abrasion 
of English and Indian cultures: Shake- 
speare Wallah, The Guru, Autobiography of 
a Princess. But the best-known Merchant 
Ivory movies could be called Anglo-Eng- 
lish: stately adaptations from Henry 
James (The Europeans, The Bostonians), 
Jean Rhys (Quartet) and E.M. Forster (A 
Room with a View and Maurice). With A 
Room with a View and their handsomely 
managed compression of two Evan Con- 
nell novels into Mr. and Mrs. Bridge 
(1990), the team found a fresh, elliptical 
vigor. Here were snapshots of family 
scenes that, when flipped briskly, revealed 
society in bittersweet autumnal splendor. 

Now Howards End, Forster's richest 





novel, has become Merchant Ivory’s finest 
film. Elegant and powerful, accommodat- 
ing collisions of class and temperament 
with the grace of a perfect Edwardian 
hostess, Howards End is the work to which 
all Merchant Ivory’s other films have 
pointed and aspired. 

How modern, how very 1990s, the sto- 
ry of 1907 plays today. It is about real es- 
tate, and failing insurance companies, and 
the collision of feminism and domesticity, 
and the way the upper class misuses and 
misunderstands the masses. Howards End 
is a country home owned by the Wilcoxes, 
pompous Henry (Anthony Hopkins) and 
ethereal Ruth (Vanessa Redgrave), and 
visited, on crucial occasions, by the viva- 
cious Schlegel sisters, Margaret (Emma 


Summoning the Glory Days 


he most moving moment of the season’s second E.M. Forster film, Where An- 

gels Fear to Tread, comes at the very end. In the closing credits, a note appears: 
“Filmed entirely on location in Rome, and in the towns of San Gimignano, Siena, 
Montepulciano and Cuna in Tuscany, and in Sussex and London, England.” 

In this bald itinerary is all the romance that Forster and his generation felt for 
northern Italy. It summons the glory days when the English commandeered the 
Continent as if it were a feral cricket pitch and great novelists wrote about gentry 
who were slow to realize that Italy held in its heart secrets beyond their grasp. 

In his first novel Forster hinted at both the opening of A Room with a View (a 
young lady in love in Italy) and the end of Howards End (an innocent who is care- 
lessly sacrificed to class prejudice). Charles Sturridge’s pretty film version, though, 
sees these subtle poignancies as placards, something to smash over his characters’ 
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FINELINE FEATURES 


Thompson) and Helen (Helena Bonham 

Carter). The friendship of Ruth and Mar- 

garet is the story’s one pure and uncompli- 

| cated love. But the fulcrum is Leonard 
Bast (Samuel West), a clerk who dreams 
above his station, all the way to the stars. 
He will discover that the barriers of class 
are higher still, and that the playthings of 
the kind Schlegel sisters—their books and 
furnishings—can crush a working-class 
fellow who has unruly aspirations. 

A delight of nearly any Ivory film is the 
ensemble of actresses. In the lead, 
Thompson rises to the role’s drama and 
fairly skates on its ironic wit. She also dis 
plays the requisite magic of a period hero- 
ine: by her radiant example, she teaches 
the audience how a beautiful soul might 






Ivory, Prawer 


have taken so long to become a 
* cinematic cottage industry. But 
¢ he was never one to make a 
strong early impression. Author 
Michael Holroyd has this nice 
description of the young novel- 
ist at Cambridge: “Of middle 
height and ivory pale complex- 
ion...” —we like the ivory; did 
destiny choose his skin color? 
“he seemed to combine the 
bashful demureness of a spinster 
with the more abstract preoccu- 
pations of a don.” 

This engaged reticence 
the acutely tuned disinterest of 
an extraterrestrial observer 
who can be both amused and 





Jhabvala and : 
aacchak ia a obsessed by the drawling bru- 
foreign locale, the tality of English manners—in- 
Beverly Hills forms all of Forster's novels. It 
Hotel; far left, also makes Forster an apt 
Hopkins and source for Merchant, Ivory and 
Thompson at the Prawer Jhabvala, three outsid- 
Howards End ers who have lavished so much 
country house; attention on British propriety. 
—— Merchant Ivory films have 
BonhamCarterin lten been admired, and re- 
Asem wtithe View viled, for their dogged gentility, 
the Masterpiece theatricality of 
their style. Even the soggy films 
proceed at a confidently leisure- 
behave. Bonham Carter, who has ap- | ly pace, as if Ivory realized that these days 


peared in four Forster-derived films, has 
never been so fetching a presence: her 
hair a wild nest, her features fiercely pre 
Raphaelite. Redgrave is her usual revela- 
tion, this time as a lady cocooned in ele- 
vated frailties. So slowly, gently, gravely 
does she speak, she seems to be translat 
ing from a rarefied emotional language 
that cannot quite find its English equiva 
lent. Yet she and the others are, variously, 
the ideal vessels to translate Forster's vi- 
sions of femininity to the screen. 
Beginning with David Lean’sA Passage 
to India in 1984, moviemakers have plun- 
dered five of Forster's six novels. It is odd 
that Forster, who lived into his 90s but 
wrote most of his fiction in his 20s, should 











Subverting caricature: Mirren and Giudelli 





empty heads as he sings, “Let's 
all be beastly to the British.” One 
wants to tell him that Forster is 
not quite the stuff of exposé. 
Still, you may luxuriate in the 
landscapes and in the perfor- 
mances—by Rupert Graves, Hel- 
en Mirren, Giovanni Giudelli 
and (of course) Helena Bonham 
Carter—that subvert caricature. 
And you are permitted to weep at 
the film’s climax: a last embrace 
of two not-quite lovers, closest at 


this instant of separate, mutual despair. It is a sweet, seductive, haunting final shot. 


And then comes the good part. 


—R.C. 
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time is the dearest commodity; only he can 
afford it. Happily, the breadth of Howards 
End allows Ivory to indulge his visual 
whims—the riot of landscape, the open-air 
intimacy of a punt on a sylvan stream— 
while forcing him and Prawer Jhabvala to 
hone every scene ruthlessly, to find econo- 
my in gesture. You get the sense of an en- 
tire novel, its characters and character, un- 
folding in 140 minutes. Over the years, 
Prawer Jhabvala says modestly, “I've got- 
ten better at fitting scenes together, at 
moving the action along. It’s been a 30-year 
learning process, which is not finished yet.” 

They will keep working and learning on 
aslew of tantalizing projects: adaptations of 
Prawer Jhabvala’s novel Three Continents 
and Thomas Keneally’s The Playmaker; 
perhaps an original, Jefferson in Paris, 
about the U.S. President when he was am- 
bassador to France. They will keep making 
films the hard way, as a boutique operation 
surrounded by huge conglomerates. (How- 
ards End cost a niggardly $8 million.) Mer- 
chant describes the process: “You put up 
the money for the option, get the screen- 
play written, get the costs down. You raise 
money for each particular stage as you go 
along. Yet you retain the rights. You're 
working for yourself.” 

And sometimes, as with Howards End, 
you may have a hit. “Any film that suc- 
ceeds is a major surprise,” notes Ivory. 
“You have to lie down for a while.” 

“No,” counters Merchant, Laurel to 
his partner’s Hardy, “you have to lie 
down.” Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles 
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Essay 


Richard Nixon 


We Are Ignoring 
Our World Role 


Fos policy is the great forgotten issue in this year’s 
campaign. Over the past 44 years, I have closely ob- 
served 12 presidential campaigns and participated as a can- 
didate in five. Never has there been less discussion of foreign 
policy than in this campaign. Yet never has it been a more 
important issue than today. 

Republicans, who have been strong on the issue, believe 
the American people no longer care about it. Democrats, who 
have been weak on the issue, are afraid to raise it. Both are 
making a grave mistake. In 1956 President Dwight Eisenhow- 
er ran on the slogan of “Peace and Prosperity.” Today both 
goals totally depend on whether we 
adopt a new American internationalism. 

Domestic and foreign policy are like 
Siamese twins—neither can survive with- 
out the other. The United States cannot 
be at peace in a world of wars, as Iraq’s 
aggression against Kuwait demonstrat- 
ed. Nor can we have a healthy domestic 
economy in a sick world economy. 
Those who accuse President George 
Bush of focusing excessively on events 
abroad fail to see that domestic and for- 
eign policy are not in conflict but rather 
can only succeed by moving in tandem. 

Nowhere is this more true than in 
the two crucial issues of protectionism 
and assistance for Russia. 

More than ever, trade is the key to prosperity. The reces- 
sion of 1931 became the Great Depression of 1932 after the 
Smoot-Hawley tariffs contributed to the collapse of world 
markets. Since trade accounts for 25% of U.S. GNP today, a 
trade war would trigger a depression that would make the 
present downturn look like a minor blip. 

Those who bash Japan are running down America. Their 
hand wringing and defeatist attitude assumes that the Unit- 
ed States is a pitiful, helpless giant that can only survive be- 
hind new trade barriers. The path to prosperity in the next 
century lies not in building protectionist walls for ourselves 
but in breaching those erected by others. 

America does not need to retreat from international 
competition. Instead we need government and business to 
cooperate toward capturing new foreign markets. It is time 
to create an Economic Security Council to formulate a com- 
prehensive international economic strategy, just as the Na- 
tional Security Council coordinates our security policies. 

Peace and U.S. security are inextricably linked to the fate 
of Russia’s political and economic reforms. After the Duke 
of Wellington defeated Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815, he 
described the battle as “the nearest run thing you ever saw in 
your life.” Today President Boris Yeltsin has launched a rad- 
ical program of economic reforms. Its fate will at best be a 
near run thing. Just as Wellington’s victory determined the 
course of European history for the 19th century, the out- 
come of Yeltsin's bold gamble will decisively affect the histo- 
ry of the 21st century. 

If Yeltsin succeeds, a democratic Russia will integrate it- 





self into the West. It will bolster European stability, cooper- 
ate with Western powers in far-flung crises and enhance 
prosperity through trade. If he fails, a new despotism will 
arise based on extremist Russian nationalism. This could 
trigger war among the former Soviet republics, force the 
West to rearm, threaten Eastern Europe’s security, relieve 
pressures in China for political reform and lead to sales of 
Russian arms and military technology to rogue states such as 
Iraq, Syria, Iran, Libya and North Korea. 

A new Russian despotism inspired by a vital imperial na- 
tionalism and shorn of the baggage of the dying faith of com- 
munism could potentially be even more dangerous than the 
old Soviet totalitarianism. 

We are at a watershed moment for America’s world role. 
In the cold war, we played a dramatic but defensive role in 
containing communism. In the immediate postwar years, we 
implemented a two-pronged strategy to blunt Moscow’s 
main thrust in Europe, using military power to deter aggres- 
sion and economic power through the Marshall Plan to 
counter the communist ideological challenge. We later beat 
back Soviet salients in Korea, the Philippines, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, Angola, Afghanistan and elsewhere. 

This bought us time. And all we 
needed was time to allow the ideas of 
communism to fail. Radio Free Europe 
and other Western policies contributed 
to the erosion of faith in communism. 
But it was the ideology’s fundamental 
flaws that doomed it to inevitable defeat. 

In the cold war, we helped avoid 
great evils. But now we have the chance 
to advance great goods. While the com- 
munists have lost, we have not won until 
we prove that the ideas of freedom can 
provide the peoples of the former Soviet 
Union with a better life. We must enlist 
the same spirit that won the defensive 
battle against communism to win the of- 
fensive battle to ensure the victory of freedom. We must mo- 
bilize the West to commit the billions of dollars needed to 
give Russia’s reforms a fighting chance to succeed. 

An unholy alliance of the left and right stands in the way. 
Some Democrats, turning away from the internationalist tra- 
dition of Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman, argue that the United States is too poor and too un- 
worthy to play a major world role. Some Republicans, aban- 
doning the tradition of enlightened foreign policy stretching 
from Eisenhower through Bush, call for a new isolationism. 
Both fail to see the iron link between the U.S. leadership and 
our twin goals of peace abroad and prosperity at home. 

Political gurus on both sides are advising candidates that 
activism in foreign policy is a political loser. But a great can- 
didate does not follow the polls; he makes them follow him. 
The true mark of leadership is not simply to support what is 
popular but to make what is unpopular popular, if that 
serves our national interest. 

Public opinion responds to threats, not to opportunities. 
It is easy to mobilize support to meet a clear threat but diffi- 
cult to rally it to seize a fleeting opportunity. If our leaders 
put foreign policy on the back burner until world events pro- 
duce a new threat, our moment of opportunity will have 
vanished. 

In writing about the 19th century British Prime Minister 
Lord Rosebery, Winston Churchill observed that he had the 
misfortune of living in “an age of great men and small 
events.” Today our leaders have the good fortune to live in a 
time of great events. Their challenge is to rise to the level of 
those events. . 
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SCIENCE DIET 





| Not even the leading vet brand 
can beat the nutrition of Cycle. 


Veterinarians and nutritionists developed Cycle’ dog food to provide the same nutritional value found 
in Science Diet* The kind of balanced nutrition that this combination of over forty nutrients can provide. 

Advanced nutrition Cycle. Nutrition for every stage of your dog's life to help him look and feel his best. 

So, go to your veterinarian for more information about Cycle. Then, all you have to do is go to the 
grocery store to buy it. 


ie 


Advanced Nutrition Cycle. Ask your veterinarian. 





is “Science Diet is a Product and Registered Trademark of the Coigate-Palmolive Company. © 1992 The Quaker Oats Company 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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